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ART. I.—RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN FIELDS AND FORESTS. 
TREES AND PLANTS VALUABLE IN THE ARTS, FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES AND 
IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY, GROWING IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA, 

AND COMMON TO MANY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

[The following communication, from the pen of Dr. F. P. Porcher, ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Review, will be found to possess the greatest 

interest and value in the present aspect of the Southern country. ]—Ep. 

Ix a recent communication in reply to a question asked 
by a correspondent of a journal in this city, I gave the 
names of several native trees which might prove suitable 
as substitutes for the boxwood used by engravers. These 
were: the Ostrya virginica (horn beain, iron wood); Cornus 
Horida (dogwood); and the Fagus sylvatica (beech tree). 

Other correspondents have added to these the Apple, the 
Holly (lex opaca), the Persimmon (Diospyros virginiana), 
with ‘which I wi Be include the Pear tree, also,—all of 
which possess a wood of different degrees of hardness of 
grain and fineness of texture, rendering them capable of re- 
sisting great pressure. 

At this time, when we m: iy be compelled more hally to 
develop our resources, and look within our own limits for 
everything which may contribute to supplying our indus- 
trial wants, T think it not inappropriate to extend these 
inquiries; so that they will embrace the consideration of 
any substances or materials found in our midst, which may 
~ made to subserve any useful purpose, whether in the arts 

for the re quirements of the manufacturer. The sub- 
tiie found at home most suitable for the manufacture of 
utensils, implements, furniture of every description; seeds, 
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oils, fecula, starch, gums, resins, liquors, medicines, will be 
largely required for our own consumption; and much may 
be supplied by the Southern States if proper attention is 
directed to the subject, and the most appropriate informa- 
tion elicited. The present is a very humble effort in that 
direction. 

I will endeavor to render the notice of each article as 
brief as possible; and say in the outset that I hope to 
derive material assistance from a task voluntarily under- 
taken several years since. A “Sketch of the Medical 
Botanwof the State of South Carolina,”* by your corres- 
pondent, was published in the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Vol. Il, 1849. In this, every 
species of plant growing either in Georgia or South Caro- 
lina (many being common to all the Southern States), which 
was known to be possessed of medicinal properties, or which 
could be applied to any purposes in the arts, was included. 
The greater portion of the edition was destroyed by fire in 
Philadelphia; and this will account for my not contenting 
myself simply with a reference to this source of informa- 
tion, in place of undertaking at present the labor of con- 
densing for your columns what was there more fully 
described. 

Many medicinal agents, also, of great utility, found in 
our midst, might be appropriately included in the following 
list; but with, perhaps, an occasional reference, this may 
be reserved for another communication. Many articles 
obtained at the North, and heretofore largely imported 
here, might be cultivated with advantage as well as profit. 
One object in view is to suggest these substances. 

The Natural order of classification will be followed, 
because it is the shortest and best; and, besides, it presents 
a striking exemplification of the fact that qualities so appa- 
rently variable, as the bitterness or the poisonous properties 
of wood, for example, are found closely allied with its hard- 
ness or other structural resemblances. Thus, of the limited 
number of trees of fine grain already mentioned, the Beech, 
the Iron wood, the Red Birch (Betula nigra), the White and 
Live Oaks either belong to one natural family or are very 
closely allied together. . 

The Persimmon is found in the Ebony tribe (Ebenacee). 
placed side by side with the Holly and another tree (a spe- 
cies of Bumelia), also called Tron wood, from its hardness. 


4 


* Copies are in the Charleston, Medical Society’s, and State Library in Columbia. 




























RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN FIELDS AND FORESTS. 107 
Yatalogues of the trees and plants growing in special 
localities become of great service, as they indicate precisely 
where valuable species may be procured. Those interested 
may obtain the localities of many plants found in Carolina 
and Georgia, by consulting Elliott’s Botany, Darby’s, and 
the recent work by Chapman, of Florida. Among the 
local catalogues issued at the South, are: one by Dr. John 
Bachman, of “Plants growing in the vicinity of Charles- 
ton,” published in the Southern Agriculturist ; one by 
Prof. L. R. Gibbes, of those found in Richland district ; 
“Plants found in the vicinity of Newbern, N. C.,” by H. B. 
Croom; an unfinished paper by Wragg Smith, Esq., pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Elliott Society, of Charles- 
ton; and “A Medico-Botanical Catalogue of the Plants of 
St. John’s Berkley, 8. C.,” by the writer. The extensive 
collection in the Charleston Museum, by my friend, H. W. 
Ravenel, Esq., as well as his several publications, might, 
also, be consulted with profit. 

TRAVELLERS’ Joy—( Clematis viorna). Grows in the middle 
and upper districts of this State. A yellow dye may be 
extracted from both leaves and branches; the latter are 
tough enough to serve as withs, so often required in the 
domestic economy of our plantations. ‘The fibrous shoots 
may be converted into paper, and the wood is yellow, com- 
pact and odoriferous, furnishing an excellent material for 
veneering.”’ 

YELLow Root—(Zanthorrhiza apifolia). Found in our up- 

per and mountainous districts. Its tinetorial powers were 
known te the Indians. It yields, plentifully, a coloring 
matter a—drab being imparted by it to wool, and a rich 
yellow to silk; without a mordant, it does not affect cotton 
or linen; with Prussian blue, it strikes a dull olive green 
color. 
* Bioop Roor—Puccoon—(Sanquinaria Canadensis). Exten- 
sively diffused. The juice of the root was used as a red 
pigment, and it has been applied to the arts. Dr. Donney 
says that the sulphate of alumina will partially fix the color 
in woollen stuffs, and the murio sulph. of lead in cotton 
and linen. Asa medicinal agent in the formation of ex- 
tracts, tinctures, ete., this plant is much used and com- 
mands a remunerative price at the North. 

Tune Tree—Poplar—{Liriodendron tulipifera). Diffused. 
Bark employed as a substitute for the Peruvian bark. 
The wood is durable when not exposed to the weather. It 
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is smooth, fine grained and flexible; employed for various 
mechanical purposes: for carving and ornamentabk work, 
for making carriage and door panels, chairs, cabinets, ete. 
See Michaux on * Forest Trees of America.” 

Paraw—{ Uraria triloba), 1 have collected it in the up- 
per districts, in the low country of South Carolina, and in 
Virginia. Strange to say, a principal constituent of the 


juice of this vegetable substance is fibre, ‘a product sup- 


posed peculiar to animal substances and to fungi.” Lind- 
ley, in his Nat. Syst. Botany, p. 69, has this singular piece 
of information, not more strange than the power ascribed, 
confidently, by many, to the atmosphere of the fig tree: 
“The tree has, moreover, the property of rendering the 
toughest animal substances tender by causing a separation 
of the museular fibre: its very vapor even does this; newly 
killed meat suspended over the leaves, and even old hogs 
and poultry when fed on the leaves and fruit, become ten- 
der in a few hours!” See an excellent description by 
Hooker in the Botan. Magazine, 898, 


Carrot—( Daucus carota). Naturalized in South Carolina 
and Georgia. A syrup similar to treacle has been obtained 
from it, and by distillation, a liquor nearly equal in flavor 
to brandy. Its antiseptic properties are well known. 


{ Berberis rulgaris, Walter. \ Found in low- 
( Berberis Canadensis, Elliott. if er districts of 
South Carolina. The root boiled in ley imparts a yellow 
color to wool. i " 


Doawoon—{ Cornus florida). Diffused. Wood, on account 
of its hardness, used for many domestic purposes in the 
economy of our plantations; may be employed in the 
manufacture of plane stalks and any other implements 
requiring firmness of texture. It may possibly suit the 
engraver. From the gallie acid contained, in the bark a 
good writing ink may be made, and “from the bark of the 
nbrous roots the Indians extracted a scarlet color.’ From 
the Cornus sanguinea and C. stricta, a scarlet dye, sofuble in 
water, may be extracted; the young shoots are employed 
in the manufacture of coarse baskets. 


BARBERRY— 


_ Musrarp—(Sinapis nigra and alba). This plant can be, and 
is, easily cultivated in the Southern States, and on a large 
scale it might well repay the labor bestowed upon it, as the 
importation was immense from the North as well as from 
Kurope. 
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Rep MarLe—(Acer rubrum). Diffused. The grain is beau- 
tifully curled, and the wood is much used in the manufae- 
ture of chairs, gun stocks, ete. 

Sugar Mapte—( Acer saccharinum). Mountains. Found 
sparingly in lower districts. It could scarcely be tapped in 
this latitude to any advantage commercially. 

The wood is esteemed in the manufacture of saddle 
trees. 

Horsk Cursnut— Buckeye—( Aesculus pavia). Abundant. 
I have seen it in Greenville, Fairfield and Charleston dis- 
tricts. ‘The nut contains a great deal of starch, which is 
said to be superior to the famous Poland starch, and- it 
does not impart a yellow color to cloth. + Dr. Woodhouse 
prepared a half a pint from the nuts, which retained its 
color for two years.” The roots are preferred even to soap 
for washing and whitening woollens, blankets and dyed 
cottons, the colors of which are improved by the process. 
“Satins washed in this manner, and carefully ironed, look 
almost as well as new.” 

Frax—( Linum usitatissimum). Cultivated in South Caroli- 

na pretty much on account of its seeds, which are well 
known for their valuable demulcent properties, and for 
the “linseed” oil which they afford. Immediate attention 
should be paid to the raising on a very much larger scale 
both this plant, the mustard and the castor oil. For some 
useful information in reference to the economical applica- 
tion of the flax, see supplementary volume, 1846, p. 435, 
of Mérat & DeLens’ Dict. de Matitre Médicale. 
{ Sidaabutilon L.& Elliott’sSk. ) Grows at 
\ Abutilon Avicenna, T. & G. f§ Granby, 
in Richland District; in the vicinity o# Charleston, and in 
Georgia. It is said to be cultivated in China as a substitute 
for hemp. 

Corron—( Gossypium herbaceum, Linn.) Many writers have 
invited attention to various methods of expressing the oil 
from the seeds of this our great staple, which has peculiarly 
useful properties. It could be largely employed on every 
plantation, as it does not deprive the seeds of their value as 
amanure. The fibre of the plant is applicable to many 
purposes in surgery, and as a substitute for lint, and the 
roots act as a parturifacient, very much resembling ergot in 
its operation. 


INDIAN MALLows 


na tat { Tilia Americana, T. & G. \ An ornament- 
— \ Tilia glabra, Ell. Sk. jal tree found 
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110 RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN FIELDS AND FORESTS. 
in the mountain valleys of South Carolina. The bark, when 
macerated, forms a strong cordage, used for domestic pur- 
poses. The wood is white and soft, and is used by carriage 
and cabinet makers. The flowers have proved an efficient 
substitute for those of the Tilia Europea, so extensively 
employed in Europe as a mild medicinal agent. 


Prive or [ypta—{ Melia azedarach). Diffused—cultivated. 
This valuable shade tree is of rapid growth. The wood is 
beautifully grained, and adapted for making table covers, 
drawers, etc., never being injured by worms. It is also 
light. ' 


New Jersey Tea Tree—( Ceanothus Americana). Diffused 
in dry pine barrens, St. John’s; vicinity of Charleston; Rieh- 
land district. An infusion of the leaves was employed 
during the revolutionary war as a substitute for tea. | 
have found both this and the cassina prove indifferent sub- 
stitutes, though careful drying might have modified the 
results. ‘It imparts to wool a fine, persistent, cinnamon, 
nankeen color.” 


Castor Or Puiant, Palma Christi (Ricinus communis). 
Exotic, but grows luxuriantly in rich spots. This valuable 
plant thrives so well in our Southern country that its culti- 
vation might be made a source of great profit. On some 
of our plantations the seeds are boiled, and the supernatant 
oil given as a cathartic. It might with great advantage be 
more generally employed. The refuse cake serves as a 
manure. The large or small seed variety may be used 
indifferently. It is so well known, however, as to need 
ueither reference nor further comment. Those interested 
may consult with profit Mérat and De Lens’ “Dict. de Mat. 
Médicale.” 


f Stifingia sibifera. ) Natural- 
| Croton sebifera ot Michaux. f ized from 
China, but growing abundantly on our coast near Charles- 
ton; found in St. John’s Berkley, forty miles from the ocean. 
The Chinese, according to Thunberg, employed the con- 
creted oil extracted from the plant in manufacturing candles. 
The Reporters of the Patent Office for 1848 speak very 
favorably of this plant for this purpose, and recommend its 
introduction—seeming not to be aware of the fact stated 
above. See their method of extracting the oil. The seeds 
contain a very large proportion of oily substance, and will 
give out much light when burnt. I would suppose that it 


TaLLow TREE— 
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could be largely and with profit employed in soap factories 
in Charleston, where the tree abounds. See the “ Myrtle.” 


Witp Iprcacuanna—Wild Hippo. Various species of 
Euphorbia (E. corollata, E. Ipecacuanha and FE. Macu- 
lata) as well as the Gillenia trifoliata (Indian Physic) are 
found growing in the South, and with the wild Jalap (Po- 
dophyllum peltatum) may be used as substitutes for emetics 
and purgatives, should these agents become difficult to be 
obtained. So also there exists a great number of bitters, 
astringents and tonics, which only require to be known to 
be made to take the place of others heretofore more com- 
monly employed and obtained from the North. 

SorRREL.—Several species of sorrel supply oxalate of pot- 
ash. 

BLAckKBerRY, dew berry, June berry—( Rubus trivialis and 
R. villosus). The use of the fruit is so universAlly employed 
in the manufacture of wine for domestic purposes, and as 
an astringent, etc., that it is needless to do more than 
cite them. It is not easy to overvalue the great utility of 
so mild an aleoholic drink, combining slightly astringent 
vegetable properties, and which may be placed within the 
reach of almost every one. Cheap, good wines are certainly 
the greatest boon that can be conferred on any country. 


Wip VaANiILua, hound’s fonque (Liatris odoratissima, Willd.) 
Pine barrens, near Summerville and Wassamasa, South 
Carolina; Florida to North Carolina. (Chapman, and Croom’s 
Catalogue.) Possessing very aromatic properties, used as ¢ 
substitute for vanilla in seasoning, and “in Florida for 
scenting segars.”” (Croom.) 

Aster; small species, growing in pine barrens, St. John’s, 
South Carolina. Leaves contain an unusual amount of 
silica; they are employed to polish horns, and in place of 
sand-paper. 

Acrimony, cockle burr—(Agrimonia eupatoria). Diffused 
in cultivated lands. The leaves and stalks impart a beauti- 
ful gold color to animal wool, previously impregnated with 
a weak solution of bismuth; and the flowers are employed 
by tanners for curing soft and delicate skins. 


Pear; Apple; Crab Apple; Quince; ete.—The wood of 
the pear and apple are very hard, and will probably sup- 
ply some of our best material for wood engraving. I need 
not’refer to the fruit of trees so well known. 
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Orangeburg district. The Wild Indigo (Jndigophera caroli- 
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f . . Amelanchier Canadensis, I. 

Service TREE—Shad tree—4 Aronia botryapium, EI. Sk. a 
Upper country; St. John’s, South Carolina; woods, Florida C 
to Micsissippi. (Chapman, and Croom’s Cat.) Upon examin- il 
ing, since this paper was in press, the specimens of various u 
Southern woods, deposited in the museum of the Elliott So- e 
ciety by Prof. L. R. Gibbes, Dr. A. M. Forster and Mr. W. 8 
Wragg Smith, I was struck with the singular weight, density 9 
and fineness of this one. I think I can confidently recom- Y 
mend it as one of the best to be experimented with by the | 
wood engraver. It is also closely allied to the pear, apple, € 


ete., which are all hard. From my brief examination of the 1 
excellent and useful collection above referred to, 1 would ( 
arrange the hard woods as follows, those just cited taking t 
the first rank: Dogwood, Farel Berry ( Vaccinium arboreum, ] 
Mx.), Red Honeysuckle (Agalea nudiflora, L.), (abundant in 1 
swamps of lbw country), Aalmia (K. latifolia). In experi- { 
menting with a piece of wellsseasoned dogwood, properly | 
prepared, I have obtained a very good impression from : 
coarse figures cut with the proper instruments. I may test | 
others when I have leisure. 

if (erasus serotina, 7 AN G. ) diftused. 
\ Prunus Virginiana, Ell. Sk. { The ber- 
ries of this well known tree are extensively used in some 
sections in the manufacture of a species of cordial, which 
forms an agreeable substitute for imported articles. This 
whole natural family, which includes the wild orange 
( Prunus caroliniana), the peach, almond, ete., furnish prus- 
sic acid, and are used for various purposes known to almost 
everyone. 

I may state here that as a substitute for more expensive 
vegetable tonics, the bark of the wild cherry, the bark 
of the tulip-bearing poplar (Liriodendron), thoroughwort 
(Eupatorium perfoliatum), the various species of gentian, the 
American centaury (Subbatia angularis, and S. Stellaris, Ph. 
—gracilis, Ell. Sk.), with several others, offer useful and 
easily obtained substitutes. 

eT. 

Inpico—(Idigophera tinctoria). This plant, once ceulti- 
vated to a great extent in South Carolina, receives now 
only a limited share of attention. It is still raised in 


WiLtp Curerry— 













niana of Walter) is not inferior, says Nuttall, to the culti- 
vated indigo. The last is generally diffused in the lower 
country of South Carolina. 


YeLLtow Locust Tree—False acacia—{ Robinia pseudo-aca- 
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cie). Grows in the mountainous districts and in the low 


country; collected in St. John’s and in the vicinity of 


Charleston. The inner bark is fibrous, and may be spun 
into cordage ; the wood is of a fine, compact grain, and is 
used for manufacturing purposes. Griffith, in his “* Medi- 
cal Botany,” p. 259, says that this tree has not received 
sufficient attention, for “every part is endowed with some 
good quality.” On account of its durability the wood is 
much used for tree nails in ship building; the leaves pre- 
pared in the same manner as those of the indigo, may be 
employed as a substitute; they afford an excellent nourish- 
ment for cattle either in the fresh or in the dried state. 
Grossier says that they are used by the Chinese to produce 
the beautiful yellow color so remarkable in their silks. “It 
is prepared by roasting half a pound of the half-expanded 
flowers in a copper pan over a gentle fire, and stirring 
them continually; after turning yellow, water is poured 
over, and it is boiled till it acquires a deep color. It is 
then strained, and half an ounce of alum and the same 
quantity of shell lime are added, when the dye is fit for 
use.” It is possible that the author from which we obtain 
the above extract may have confounded this plant with the 
R. flava. Mérat says (Dict. de Mat. Médicale, VI, p. 101) 
that the flowers furnish a palatable dish when dried. The 
seeds are somewhat acrid, but afford a large quantity of oil 
on expression. By infusion in water, they become perfectly 
mild, and contain an excellent farina. 

Pra; Bean; ete.—I only cite these as next in order— 
they are sufficiently well known. I have never been able 
to find a botanical name or accurate description of the 
species known in South Carolina as the “Cow Pea,” and 
so extensively cultivated. I have little doubt, however, 
that it is ineluded under the genus Vicia. 

AMPHICARPA MONOICA.—Mr. Elliott says, in his “Sketch 
of the Botany of South Carolina,” that “the subterranean 
pod is cultivated as a vegetable.” 

Grounp Nut—Pea Nut, or Pindar of the Negros—(Ara- 
chis hypogea). This valuable nut is extensively cultivated 
on our plantations. A number of European authorities 
are within my reach, where the plant and the uses to 
which it may be put are described. See “Sketch of 
Medical Botany of South Carolina,” for references. Large 
quantities are said to be exported from Senegal, on account 
of the oil which is expressed from them, and which is 
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much valued. According to the analysis made of" this oil, 
it is difficult to become rancid, and this may account for 
the fuct that the fruit preserves its germinative powers for 
a great number of years. 

Ermandel wrote a paper ‘on the cultivation of the 
Ground Nut, and its employment as a substitute for coffee.” 
The seeds parched and ground can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from coffee, and in some portions of the State 
it has been used as such. The writer has tested both this, 
the okra (Hibiscus esculentus), and the taraxacum or dan- 
delion (Taraxr, dens-leonis), which grows’ abundantly in the 
streets of our cities, and everywhere diffused; but, as has 
heen said of the substitute for tea, with indifferent results. 
The Ground Nut, parched, beaten in a mortar and mixed 
with sugar, forms a rich and nutritious food, and a useful 
addition to, or substitute for, meat in soup. The benné 
(Sesamam indicum) is often eaten in the same way as a condi- 
ment. Further attention may be directed to the uses to 
which the oil may be applied. 

WILp Senna—( Cassia Marylandica. L.) Found in the 
vicinity of Charleston. I refer to this here, in passing, as 
it is very nearly equal in value to the imported senna, 
though more apt to cause griping, which may be corrected 
by infusing some aromatic with the leaves. It is prepared 
in large quantities by the Shakers in New York; and it is 
within the knowledge of the writer that the officinal senna 
has been successfully cultivated in South Carolina. The 
golden cassia (C. Chamechrista), abundant in the low coun- 
try of South Carolina, is also possessed of purgative powers. 
It is employed in portions of the country for the ‘recovery 
of worn-out lands’’—those that are sandy being particularly 
benefited by it. : ¢ 

Jupas Trex, Red bud—(Cercis canadensis). Grows in our 
swamps; diffused near the coast, within forty miles of the 
ocean. Shecut, in his Flora Carolina, p. 380, says: ‘* The 
wood is of great value for mechanical purposes, as it pol- 
ishes exceedingly well, and is admirably veined with black 
and green.” : 

Smootu Sumacu—{ hus glabra). Grows in upper districts, 
near Columbia and Augusta. The excrescences have been 
employed as.a substitute for gall nuts, on account of the 
tannin and gallic acid they contain. The sourness is owing 
to malic acid. The bark of this species, the R. copal and 
R. typhinum, acts as a mordant for red colors, and much use 
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is made of it in the tanning of morocco leather. A vine- 
gar may be prepared from the berries of this species. 

Porson SUMACH, swamp sumach, poison elder—( Rhus vernix, 
Ell. Sk.; Rhus venenata, D.C.) Grows in the upper and 
lower districts, and in Georgia. This species is thought to 
be identical with one in Japan, which furnishes a fine var- 
nish much used in that country. Dr. Bigelow asserted that 
the juice, which flows in large quantities from our tree, 
when wounded in the spring, affords a brilliant, glossy, 
black varnish. Bigelow, in his examination of the juice 
referred to above, believes that it consists of a resin and an 
essential oil. He first boiled it till the volatile oil had 
escaped ; the remainder, being reduced almost to the state 
of a resin, was applied warm as a varnish. Thunberg (in 
his Voyage, VI, 15) has some notice of the oil extracted from 
the seeds. 

The Indians used the R. copallina of Walter (wing-ribbed 
mountain sumach) as a substitute for tobacco, or mixed the 
leaves with tobacco. The berries of the last are quite sour, 
and afford, with water, a cooling drink. 

{ Ostrya Virginica, Ell. Sk. ) 

Carpinus of Mich. HM 
Found in Richland by Prof. L. R. Gibbes. I have already 
suggested this as probably affording one of the best substi- 
tutes for the wood ordinarily employed by engravers. From 
the “Sketch of the Medical Botany of South Carolina,” 
published 1849, I quote: “The wood is tough and white, 
and burns like a candle. It is employed by turners, and 
wrought into mill cogs, wheels, ete. A permanent yellow 
color is imparted to yarn by the inner bark. Its leaves 
afford a grateful food to cattle.” See Ell. Bot. and Shee. 
Flora Carol. 


Wurte Beecu (Fagus Sylvatica). Abundant in swamps, up- 
per and lower country—Richland, Prof. L. R. Gibbes. This 
also I have referred to for purposes suitable to the engraver. 
The seeds “yield an oil little inferior to olive oil, and fit 
also for burning. The pulp remaining after expression may 
be converted into flour, similar in taste and color to wheat, 
but sweeter. The young leaves are sometimes used by the 
common people as a pot herb.” See Flora Scotica, by John 
Lightfoot. A narcotic principle, called fagine, has been 
found in the husks. The wood is valuable to cabinet 


Iron Woon, horn beam—- 


makers and turners for manufacturing purposes, being’ 


capable of receiving a high polish. Leibig states that the 
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ashes of the beech contain a larger proportion of phos- 
phate of lime than those of any other tree. (Agricultural 
Chemistry.) It has been observed in South Carolina that 
the lands on which it grows are not usually suited to cotton, 
and it may be ascribed to their depriving the soil of this so 
necessary a constituent in the maturation of that plant. 
Every kind of implement, plane stalks, tool handles, ete., 
may be made of this wood, which resists great pressure. It 
is much employed at the North for these purposes. 


Biack Oa * Quercitron oak—( (Quercus tinctoria, L..) Upper 
districts; rare in lower; collected in St. John’s, Charleston 
district. This species possesses, with purgative properties, 
great astringency—containing more tannic and gatlie acid 
than the Spanish oak (Q. falcata), or-the white oak (@Q. alba). 
Quercitron is obtained trom this and the Spanish oak indis- 
criminately, and is sent to Europe in large quantities to be 
employed in dying wool and silk of a yellow color. 

The Spanish Oak, according to Elliott, is common on the 
sea coast—found in St. John’s Berkley (H. W. Ravenel), 
in Richland district, and in Georgia. A decoction of the 
bark of the red oak (Q. rubra) with sulphate of iron, is 
employed on our plantations to dye woollens of a black 
color; bark also used for tanning leather. Liekory bark, 
with copperas, furnishes an olive color; maples give a pur- 
ple dye, and the tea leat (JTopea tinctoria) a yellow dye. 

Wuite Oak (Quercus alba). Diffused. One of the most 
valuable and well known of our forest trees, largely em- 
ployed for manufacturing purposes, and in the domestic 
economy of our plantations. The wood is hard and dura- 
ble. It is employed, when stripped, in making plantation 
baskets. 

The Live Oak (Q. virens), our most venerable, magnificent 
and ornamental of shade trees, is of quick growth and of 
well known utility in ship building; sometimes exported 
for this purpose; also used for posts, ete. 


Sweet Biren, cherry birch, mountain mahogany— Betula 
Lenta, L.) Mountain ridges of South Carolina. The oil 
obtained by distillation from the bark and leaves possesses 
an aromatic flavor; and the tree affords a saccharine liquor. 
See Am. Jour. Pharm., XV, 243, Proctor’s Analysis. The 
wood, having a fine grain, which is susceptible of a beauti- 
ful polish, is much used by cabinet-makers. It would be 
adapted to the manufacture of the fine work on railroad 
cars, etc., ete. : 
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Rep Biren—( Betula nigra, L.) Santee River, St. John’s 
derkley ; vicinity of Charleston—Dr. Bachman. Lindley 
says that the Black birch of North America is one of the 
hardest and most valuable woods that we possess. This 
might suit the purposes of the engraver, as well as in the 
construction of any implements requiring wood of firm 
texture. 


ALpER—(Alnus serrulata, Acton). Collected along rivu- 
lets, St. John’s, Charleston district. Richland, Prof. L. 
R. G. The bark possesses much astringency, and is used 
by tanners and dyers. The ‘shoots eut in Mareh will 
impart a cinnamon color to cloth.” The wood does not 
absorb water easily, and is employed in making posts and 
any structure liable to be submerged. 

Nettie, Stinging nettle—{ Urtica dioica, L.)\—grows along 
roads and fences—streets of Charleston. I have collected 
itin Winnsboro’. The juice is powerfully astringent. ‘ A 
rennet was made with a strong decoction. One quart of 
salt was added to three pints of the decoction and boiled 
for use; a spoonful of which was sufficient to coagulate a 
large quantity of milk.” One of the old authors says, 
“That steel dipped in the juice becomes more flexible.” 
The stalks have a fibre like hemp, and have been employed 
for making cordage. The root, boiled in alum, will dye a 
yellow color. In the Petersburg Journal, 1778, 370, is a 
notice of the value of the stalks in making ropes and paper. 
Almost all the authorities at my disposal, and they are 
many, concerning this species of the dwarf nettle (U. wrens) 
are European. This is not the place to speak of the extra- 
ordinary properties as styptics, ascribed to both species, 
which are found in this State; see “Sk. Med. Bot. 8. C.” 

Hemp—{ Cannabis Sativa). Exotic, naturalized—cultivated 
in the upper districts of South Carolina. The value of 
this plant for manufacturing purposes, for making ropes 
and cordage, is sufficiently well known. It may become a 
most important question whether or not we can raise it in 
this latitude with as much profit as in Kentucky, or to 
repay the labor bestowed upon it. I have not been able to 
ascertain whether the juice of the plant, as cultivated here, 
possesses the intoxicating properties of the East India 
species (Cannabis indica). Though it has been asserted that 
“water in which it has been soaked becomes violently 
poisonous.” A re-examination of the capabilities of our soil 
and climate for the production of all these great staples 
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may become advisable since our political dismemberment 
from the manufacturing States. 

Hop, garden hop—( Humulus lupulus). Grows in the 
mountains of South Carolina; cultivated everywhere. — Its 
domestic value, in preparing the liquor known as yeast, is 
obvious, as well as for other purposes where fermentation is 
required to be established in the manufacture of many 
alcoholic drinks, ete. It contains a peculiar resinous secre- 
tion, known as lupulin, and is useful to the physician, also, 
for certain well defined narcotie properties. See numerous 
references to authorities for information concerning this 
and other plants in my “Sketch of the Medical Botany of 
South Carolina,” article ** Humulus Lupulus.”’ 

Mutperry— Morus alba, Linn). Naturalized, diffused; 
vicinity of Charleston. Very important on account of 
‘the leaves being the favorite food of the silk worm.” See 
Mérat & De Lens’ Dict. de Matiére Médicale, p. 496, sup- 
plementary volume. That this plant is easily cultivated 
here may, some day, make it a source of great profit in the 
production of silk. The mania may again be revived 
under auspices so favorable as to deprive the term of the 
slight suspicion of reproach which is attached to its ebjects. 


Rep Mutperry— Morus rulra, L.) Abundant in the low 
country, and as high up as Richland district. Mr. Elliott, 
in his Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina, says that 
the wood is preferred, in the building of boats, to that of 
any other tree except the red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana). 
The other woods suitable for ship building found with us 
are the live oak, for the timbers and knees, and the 
cypress, cedar, willow, and several species of pine, for the 
timbers as well as the spars—being preferred on account of 
their strength, lightness, or peculiarity of growth. 

Fie—{ Ficus carica). Exotic, eultivated—flourishes in our 
low country along the sea-coast. The fruit is well known. 
Even this may, in time, when properly prepared for 
market in the warmer portions of the States of our Con- 
federacy, constitute an article both of export and of 
home consumption. The juice of the plant has been sub- 
stituted for sympathetic ink, as the characters written with 
it are not visible till exposed to the sun. The decoction of 
the green branches and the leaves imparts a deep gold color, 
of a brown shade, to cloth prepared with a solution of 
bismuth. Many persons believe implicitly in the power of 
the atmosphere about this tree to render meat tender. Our 
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“Southern matrons” now put up this fruit in a most pala- 
table shape for winter use, dried in the sun, after being 
boiled in a syrup. The celestial fig is the best for this pur- 
pose. 

Suippery E.m—{ Ulmus fulva). I have seen it growing 
along the wooded banks of streams in Fairfield district. 
A peculiar substance exudes from the bark called ulmin. wl 
It is thought by many—Dr. Griffith among others—that 
this may act as a substitute for gum arabic—certainly, when- \ 
ever a soothing and ‘highly mucilaginous substance is fe 
required. bed 

Wax Myrrie—(Myrica cerifera, L.) Diffused in low 
country. The berries afford a large amount of wax, which a 
rises to the surface when they are boiled; said not to be 1 
remarkable for greasiness or unctuosity—constituting, ae- 
cording to Dana, one-third of the wh6le berry., It has been a 
employed for making candles, emitting a fragrant odor, and it 
it also forms the basis of a fine soap. For references, see h 
“Sketch of Medical Botany of South Carolina.”” Another fj { 
species, growing at the South, is supposed to possess similar 
properties with the above. In some localities they have 
been quite commonly used in the matiufacture of candles. i 
See, also, the Styllingia sebifera, which supplies a large 
quantity of oil. ry 

Burrer Nut—( Oil nut, Juglans cinerea, L.). Grows in the 
mountains of South Carolina and Georgia. During the war MM 
of independence the extract obtained from the inner bark 
of the root was employed as a mild and efficient laxative, 
being found to resemble rhubarb in its operation. The 
bark of the branches attords a large quantity of soluble 
matter, containing a fixed oil, resin, and a saccharine sub- 
stance, ete. “Dr. Gray ascertained that four trees, 8-10 
inches in diameter, produéed in one day nine quarts of sap, 
from which was made one pound and a quarter of sugar, 
equal, if not superior, to that produced from the maple.” iy & 

Brack Watnut—(.Juglans nigra, L.) Diffused. The fruit My + 
is well known—the wood equally so. The wood of the y oe 
native tree is very compact and durable, with a black, fine 
grain, susceptible of a high polish, and forming a valuable 
substitute for mahogany. The writer has seen as beautiful 
book cases, tables, stair railings, and cabinet work, made 
from the wood procured on our Southern plantations, when 
well seasoned, as any imported from elsewhere. The roots 
have a peculiarly rich black color and are useful in making 
gun stocks. 
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Hickory—(Carya amora; C. poreina, ete.) A dye for 
woollens is obtained from the bark and used on our planta- 
tions. The frequent employment of the wood for many 
purposes frees us from the necessity of giving more than a 
reference, in passing, to the various species. The Pecan, 
or Mississippi Nut ((. ol/reformis), is slowly becoming 
naturalized in South Carolina—certainly bears well when 
planted. It might be cultivated, as a source of profit, or as 
a favorite nut for table use. [t is rich and nutritious. 


Wittow—(Salix nigra, L.) Abundant, diffused. It con- 
tains a principle called salicine, and this plant, with others, 
might well attract the attention of those seeking a substi- 
tute for quinine; though the principle referred to above is 
far less active than quinia from the cinchona barks. The 
large stems of this tree are light and durable, and are used 
for the timbers of boats. The Weeping Willow was intro- 
duced. 

Sweet Gum—(Liquidaimbar styraciflua, L.) In the lati- 
tude of Mexico a kind of oil is extracted from this tree, 
which, when hard, is called copalm resin, and is employed 
in perfumery and in medicine. It is about the consistence 
of honey, of a yellow color, and a pleasant balsamic odor 
and taste. The tree is of rapid growth, the wood soft, but 
not durable. 

Buack Guma—Tupelo—{ Nyssa aquatica, L.) The wood, 
near the root, is white, spongy and light, and might supply 
the place of cork. Trays, bowls, dippers and other uten- 
sils are manufactured from it—very convenient on account 
of their great lightness. The name, tupelo, is often ap- 
plied to the Nyssa mu/tifora which grows at the South. 

LEATHER Woop— Dirca palustris, Li.) Grows near Au- 
gusta; at Colleton’s neck (EIl.); Bartram found it near 
Savannah. The bark is uncommonly tough, and was used 
by the Indians for cordage; the wood is very hard and 
pliant. : 

f Sassafras officinale, Nees. \ Diffused. This 
| Laurus sassafras, Ell. Sk. J plant yields an 
essential oil. The pith of the young branches contains a 
great deal of mucilage, which may be used as an imperfect 
substitute for the acacia. A beer is made with the roots. 
The bark of another species (Laurus odoriferum, Nees), 
called Spice Bush, is one of the most aromatic of our plants. 
I have collected it forty miles from the ocean, in St. John’s 


Berkley ; also Richland (L. R. Gibbes). 


SASSAFRAS— 
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Witp Gincer—Canada Snake Root—(Asarum canadense, 
L.) “The root is often used as a substitute for ginger, to 
which it is said to be fully equal.” 

JERUSALEM Oak— Worm Seed—( Chenopodium anthelminti- 
cum, I.) Grows abundantly around buildings. I may call 
attention to this as a most efficient substitute for any 
foreign or imported vermifuge—the oil or the powdered 
flowers being given. See medical authors. Two other 
indigenous species (Ch. ambrosioides and -Ch. botrys) are 
equally efficient. 

Poke Weev—(Phytolacca decandra, 1.) Diffused. From 
an analysi# in the Anal. de Chimie, UXU, 71, it is shown 


to contain an enormous quantity of potash—forty-two in | 


one hundred parts—and it is there proposed to cultivate it 
for the manufacture of this article. Another examination 
of it has been made.by Dr. Donnelly (Am. Jour. Pharm., 
IX, 168). Braconnat considers the yellow liquor, produced 
by the juice of the berries, one of the most delicate tests 


of the presence of acids. “Dr. Shultz procured, from half 


a bushel of the berries, six pints of spirits, sufficiently 
strong to take fire and burn with readiness.” The French 
und Portuguese mixed it with their wine to give it color, 
which was prohibited by royal ordinance of Louis XIV, 
‘on pain of death, as it injured the flavor.” See the Dict. 
de Mat. Médicale, and Lind. Nat. Syst. Bot., 210. 

Water PEprper—( Polygonum punctatum, Ell. Sk.) The 
decoction will dye a yellow color. I may mention that 
Lightfoot, in his Flora Scotica, p. 207, says it is found a 
convenient and useful application for driving off flies from 
wounds—oceurring on cattle for instance. 

Tue Knot Grass (P. aviculare, L.), dittused, is said to be 
un excellent febrifuge; used in Middle Africa and Algeria 
as a substitute for quinine! Dr. Bourgeois announced this 
in 1840. Thunberg, in his “ Voyage, states that in Japan 
they obtain a color from it similar to that from indigo. 
Griffith, in his Med. Botany, 547, says of the P. convo! lrulus 
and P. scandens, also abundant, that “the seeds closely re- 
semble buckwheat, and may be substituted for them.” “The 
buckwheat (P. Jago pyrum) may be only mentioned in this 
connection, as it is well known. 

ANDROMEDA NitIDA—Walter. The young branches, de- 
prived of their pith form good pipe stems! and the bark, 
with copperas, yields a purple dye. Ell. Bot., p. 483. 
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Sprey Wiyter Green—Mowntain berry—( Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, Ph.); Dr. MacBride found it in the mountains of 
South Carolina. In the War of Independence it was used 
as a substitute for tea. The berries, which are aromatic 
and pleasant, are employed to flavor spirituous liquors; 
an infusion of them, in brandy, is a convenient and useful 
substitute for the ordinary bitters. 

Movuntain Lauret— Wild rose-bay— Rhododendron mari- 
mum, L.) Mountains of Georgia and Carolinas. Also, 
Catico Busn, Try bush (Kalmia latifolia, L..) Grows in the 
middle districts, near Aiken, and Columbia, Ss. C. A 
writer, under the signature of ** Cuno,” commupicates the 
following to the * Atlanta Commonwealth,” 1861; ‘+ Wood 


for Engracing.—Upon the authority of Mr. Charles Foster, 


long known as a wood engraver at Nashville, Tenn., many 
years since, I can state that the wood of the Rhododendron 
macimum, or Mountain laurel, as well as its confrére, Aa/mia 
latifolia, Known by every farmer as poison ivy, are equalled 
only by the best boxwood : the former of whie h abounds on 
every mountain from Mason and Dixon’s line to North 
Georgia, and the latter is found in abundance on every 
stream in Georgia that has a rocky branch.” I had re- 
ported the Kalmia latifolia, in my Sketch of the Medical 
Botany of South Carolina, as possessing ‘a wood much 
used for whore purposes, being hard and dense.” The 
leaves of the last contain a volatile oil, are poisonous and 
narcotic, and animals are injured by eating them. It is 
said that death has been occasioned by eating the flesh of 
partridges and pheasants which had fed on them. 


IlucKLEBERRY—Furcle beri ys Vaccinium arbore um). Dif- 
fused. Fruit well known. The bark of this and many 
species are used for tauning. I regard the wood as uncom- 
monly hard and close. 


Iron Woop—( Bumelia lycioides, Ell. Sk. ) I have collected 
it in St. John’s Berkley. A tree grows in the yard of the 
Hibernian Society's Hall, C harleston. The hardness of the 
wood is implied by the name, and, with the persimmon, is 
embraced under the class known as the ebony tribe, charac- 
terized by great density and hardness. See Lindley’s 
Nat. Sy st. Bot. : 

Persimmon —(Diospyros Virgmana). Diffused. The 
Juice of the fruit in the unripe state is said to be preferable 
to the oak bark for tanning, and a black dye may be 
extracted from it.” It contains tannin, sugar and matic 
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acid. The fruit yields, on distillation after fermentation, a 
quantity of spirits. In some sections of the country it is 
used in the manufacture of a species of beer, and, * mixed 
with flour, a pleasant bread.”’ The wood is said to be ex- 
ceedingly hard, and may suit the purposes of the wood 
engraver. I believe that every tree of very slow growth 
has a dense, hard wood, because the rings are close to- 
gether. 

Sweet Lear—( Hopea tinctoria, L.) Grows in swamps of 
the lower country. The leaves afford a yellow dye. 

Brack ALDER— Winterhe rry—( Prinos Verticilatus, L.) The 
leaves are employed as a substitute for tea. The ink berry 
(Prinos glaber) is used for the same purpose. 

Houty—(Ller opaca, L.) , Diffused. This is a demulcent, 
bitter tonic, closely related to the European species (1. 
aquifolium), the inner bark of which yields a substance 
called bird lime. M. Chomel, in his Pathol. Generale, 
proves that the Holly does not serve the purposes of quinine. 
The wood is said to be very hard and compact. The Cas- 
sina (I. cassina, Mx.) was employed by the Indians in their 
councils in making a tea called the blaek drink, which was 
said to have an enlivening influence ; it is very much drank 
asateain N.C. The J. dahoon of Walter was also called 
cassina. See notes to Croom’s Catalogue for information 
respecting the use of them made by the Indians. Dr. 
Smith attempted for several years to cultivate the foreign 
teas near Greenville, 8. C., and the olive (Olea Europea) has 
been successfully cultivated in the lower country of 5. C. 
[t remains for others to continue experiments which may 
be fruitful of great results. 

Love Vins—{Cuscuta Americana, L.) Thesplant imparts 
a yellow dye to cloth. 

™ ES ee, TIpomea panduratus. | May be used 

Wi.p Potato Ving— i] eek Ell. Sk. fas a substi- 
tute for rhubarb and jalap. The sweet potato (C. battatus) is 
sufficiently well known. <A very palatable bread is made 
from the potato, and starch may easily be extracted trom 
it. “A large quantity of sago, called Bowen's patent sago, 
Was made in Georgia from the potato, particularly by Dr. 
Bancroft, near Savannah.” 

LopeLia—Jndian tobacco—-( Lobelia inflata, L.) Well known 
as a medicinal agent, derived from the Indians; indigenous 
to the upper districts of South ‘arolina. See medical 
authors. 
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GrorGia Bark— Pinckneya pubens, Michaux). “Found 
trom New river, 8. C., along the sea-coast to Florida.” | 
take occasion to call special attention to it here as probably 
affording a substitute for quinine. See Sk. of Med. Bot. of 
S. C. for results of experiments of Dr. Law, of Georgia, ete. 
It has been sent to me by Dr. F. P. Pope, from Bluffton, 8. C. 


Witp Corree— Wild Ipecacuanha— Triosteum perfoliatum, 
L.) Itis stated by Dr. Muhlenberg that the hard seeds, pro- 
perly prepared, are a good substitute for coffee. The T. 
angustifolium, also growing in South Carolina, is said to 
possess similar properties. 

Tuorovcuwort— Boneset—{ Eupatorium perfoliatum, L.) In 
passing, | may be allowed to refer to the useful properties 
this plant possesses as a tonic, and to produce an action on 
the skin, and its frequent application on our plantations as 
a substitute for more expensive articles. 

GOLDEN RoD—(Solidago odora, Ait.) Diffused. According 
to Pursh, the dried flowers are a wholesome and pleasant 
substitute for tea. 

Bur—Burdock—{ Xanthium strumarium, L.) Diffused. Its 
leaves afford a yellow dye. 

Taraxacum dens-leonis, T. &) 

DANDELION— Taraxacum Gray. 

Leontodon Taraxacum, El. 8k. J 
Diffused. Abundant in streets of Charleston. ‘ At Got- 
tingen the roots are crushed, and substituted for coffee by 
the poorer inhabitants. They say the difference between 
this and the imported article can scarcely be distinguished.” 
Murray’s App. Med. Extract well known for remedial 
nction in affections of the liver, and as a laxative. 

Mint, Spearmint, Horsemint, Sage, Thyme, ete. Nearly all 
the native and introduced plants containing aromatic oils, 
can be raised at the South in sufficient quantities to supply 
all demands. In truth, an establishment such as that of 
New Lebanon, in New York, and at other localities, for the 
cultivation of medicinal and useful plants on an extensive 
scale, should now receive consideration. 

Beate WEeev—( Lycopus Virginicus, Mx.) I have collected 
it in St. John’s, South Carolina. Jt imparts a black color 
to linen, woollen, and silk. 

Sesamam Indicum. \ Introduced by 
Sesamam Orientale. \ ihe Africans ; 


BENNE, oily grain—J 
cultivated and producing abundantly on our plantations. 
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The Sesame of the Anabasis, Theophrastus and others. The 
seeds of this useful and nutritious plant contain “an abun- 
dance of fixed oil, as tasteless as olive oil,” and for which 
it may be substituted. It is said to be used extensively in 
Egypt and Arabia. In the Supplem. to Mérat’s Dict. de 
Mat. Méd., p. 657, it is stated that it is becoming an object 
of considerable commercial importance, being substituted 
for olive oil in the manufacture of Marseilles soap. See 
Essay of M. Hardy, Rév. Agricole, 1845, 177, Avril. In the 
Trans. of the Philosoph. Soc. it is stated that 100 parts of 
the seeds yield 90 of oil. The leaves, soaked in water, form 
a most useful demulcent drink. In South Carolina the 
seeds are largely used by the negros for making soup ; 
they are eaten parched, and made with sugar into a candy. 
It might be made a source of profit to raise this plant in 
this State, as it grows well, and the seeds bring a high 
price. See Sketch Med. Bot. S.C. This plant, the myrtle, 
and tallow tree (Sty/lingia sebifera) might afford useful ma- 
terials to the soap manufactures in our Southern cities. 
a J Bignonia Catalpa, Mx. l Poultry are 
pages | Catalpa Cordifolia, Ell. Sk. j said to be fond 
of, and to thrive on the seeds. The timber makes durable 
posts. 
Tomato—( Solanum lycopersicum); Lrish Potato (S. tuberosum). 
Introduced. Both cultivated, and sufficiently well known. 


Tosacco—{ Nicotiana tabacum. W.) Introd., Nat. May be 
more extensively cultivated for home use. I have seen it 
growing, and very well prepared on our plantations for the 
use of the negros; but the plant requires great attention. 


JAMESTOWN WEED—( Datura stramonium, L.) Extract made 
from leaves is almost a substitute for that obtained from the 
Belladonna plant. 

GENTIAN—(Gentiana.) Our various species of Gentian 
supply bitter tonics, which are very good substitutes for the 
imported; so also the American centaury (Sabbatia), growing 
abundantly in wet soils. 


INDIAN Hemp—{ Apocynum cannaibinun, L.) Abundant in 
wet soils near Charleston. Properties somewhat resembling 
the officinal Indian hemp (Cannabis sativa). The bark fur- 
nishes a fibre resembling hemp, “of a whiter color and supe- 
rior in durability.” The decoction affords a permanent dye, 
brown or black, according to the mordaunt used. It is 
powerfully cathartic. 
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Asu—(Frazinus acuminata, La M.) ‘“ The wood is light, 
elastic, and strong; used by carriage and cabinet makers, 
and wheelwrights."” The tree is one of great utility. 


Prxe, Long leaved, Yellow Pitch Pine— Pinus palustus, 1..; 
Pinus Australis of Mx.) Grows within the tertiary regions, 
in belts throughout the Southern Atlantic States. The spe- 
cific name is a misnomer, as it grows on high land. By far 
the most valuable of the pines for tar, pitch, turpentine, and 
timber. It is from this species that the Boston turpentine 
is obtained, which enters into the composition of a soap of 
avery superior quality. This tree shoots up into a straight 
shaft, devoid of branches sometimes for fifty or sixty feet; 
the heart is very durable, and the wood is employed in ship 
building and for almost every useful purpose. It is one of 
the greatest gifts of God to man. 


Pitcn Prne— Pinus rigida, L.) Vicinity of Charleston. 
From this species, also, tar is extracted which contains two 
principles, picromar and creosote. 


Buack Spruce, Fir—( Pinus nigra, Aiton.) Confined to 
high ridges of the Alleghany. The essential oil of spruce 
is obtained from this species. The tall, slender bodies of 
this tree are used for the spars of vessels. It is both light 
and firm. 

Tue Wuite Pinse— Pinus strobus, L.) is found in the 
declivities of the mountains. The wood of this is soft, 
fine grained, and light, and free from turpentine. It is used 
for the inner work of houses, for boxes, cabinets, ete. “‘ Pre- 
ferred tor the masts of vessels to all other wood.” Ly Eaton's 
Botany, a work published at the North, it is stated that 
‘perhaps nine-tenths of the boards used in America are of 
this species.” It is called Weymouth pine by the English. 
The wood known as “ Northern pine” is procured from 
this species. 

Fir, Am. silver, or { Abies balsamea. | Mountains of 
Balin of Gilead tree— \ Abies balsamifera, Mx. § South Caroli- 
na. From this elegant species the Canada balsam is 
obtained—receiving this name, though containing no ben- 


zoi¢ acid. See M.and De Lens’ Dict. de Mat. Méd., V. 
Abies Canadensis, \ is confined to 


- val = 
Tue Hemiock Spruce | Pinus, L. fthe highest 


mountains, The bark is valuable for tanning, though infe- 
rior to that of the oak. I may add, in concluding these 
notices of the pines and firs, that the common spruce pine 
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of our low country swamps, P. glabra (Walter’s pine), is 
so light and soft that it might serve as a most convenient 
substitute for the Northern pine so much in demand for the 
manufacture of the inner work of houses, cabinets, presses, 
cases, etc., and particularly as a light material for boxes for 
the transportation of merchandize. It may become the 
most important tree growing within our limits. The Pop- 
lar is also very light and suitable for similar purposes. The 
Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) is also useful for making tables, 
ete., containing little turperitine. 

Arsor Vitr—( Thuga occidentalis, L.) Confined to moun- 
tains. Prof. L. R. Gibbes tells me that he doubts its being 
found so far south as 8. C. ‘The wood is said by Michaux 
to be the most durable which our forests produce; fences 
for enclosures, rail posts, ete., are made from it. If the 
grain is close and compact, it may be found to suit the 
purposes of the wood engraver. 

ee Schubertia, of later botanists. \ Still abun- 

| Cupressus disticha, L. & Ell. Sk. f dant in the 
swamps of South Carolina. This remarkable tree, lifting 
its giant form above the others, gives a striking feature to 
our swamps. They seem like watch towers for the feath- 
ered race. The seeds are said to possess an odoriferous 
principle; a rich balsam, of a deep red, inclining to black, 
is obtained by boxing the tree, and from the nuts and 
fruit, by distillation. This is, undoubtedly, for certain 
purposes, one of the most valuable timber trees that we 
have. The wood is soft, light and rather fine grained; 
capable of easy cleavage; resisting the action of weather 
and the changes of temperature remarkably well; hence 
used for the inner work of houses, gate or telegraph posts, 
shingles, staves, etc. A shingle or post of cypress will, 
under favorable circumstances, last thirty years, or longer. 
Barton mentions that boats from eight to twelve feet diam- 
eter and eighty feet straight shaft are made out of a single 
trunk. See Michaux’s N. Am. Sylvia, also Elliott's Bot- 
any, for a description; and an elaborate paper in the April 
number of the American Journal of Sciences, for 1848, by 
Drs. Dickeson and Brown, of Louisiana. Another species 
( Cupressus thyoides, L.), -alled W hite Cedar, is said to be 
found around ‘the savannahs in Horry and Williamsburg 
districts, South Carolina. The wood is soft, fine grained, 
light and durable, and adapted for purposes similar to the 
above. The young trees are easily handled and trans- 
ported, and very valuable for telegraph poles. 
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Rev Cepar—(Juniperus Virginiana, L.) Diffused. The 
dried shavings, heated in an inverted iron vessel, yield an 
oil. The leaves furnish a species of savin. The wood of 
this tree is well known—aromatic, light, soft, bearing 
exposure to water and weather, and suitable for all kinds 
of cabinet work, in the construction of posts, staves, the 
inner work of houses, and particularly in the building of 
boats. Cedar boxes are not infested by insects, moths, ete. 


Arrowroot—( Maranta arundinacea). Cultivated in South 
Carolina and Florida, sometimes on a large scale, for domes- 
tic use. The root is grated, washed and then dried in the 
sun, on flat dishes. The bulbous roots of the Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, Mx., growing on our river banks, also yield 
arrowroot. See also Arum. 


Buve TrierereLLa— Tripterella corulia, L.) I have col- 
lected it in St. John’s; grows near Savannah. A flavor 
like that of green tea is discernible in this plant. See 
Lind. Nat. Syst. Bot., and Nuttall, in Acta Philad., 723. 


Lone Moss—( Ti/landsia usneoides, L.) Grows within the 
tertiary region, where it is damp enough. Great use is 
made of the fibre of this plant in South Carolina, when 
dried, in stuffing beds, chair cushions, ete., as a substitute 
for wool or cotton. It is not very inflammable. 


§ Chamerops palmetto, Mx. \ Tall Palmetto; 
| Corypha palmetto, Walter. { along sea coast, 
below Charleston. This emblematic tree scarcely needs 
any deseription at my hands. The leaves are employed 
in the manufacture of hats, baskets, mats, ete. Forts, 
wharves and any submerged works are made of the logs, 
which do not splinter. State enactment should forbid the 
sale of the “cabbage’’ or expanded embryo; for ere long, 
when the supply is nearly exhausted, this tree will still be 
absolutely required. 
> sis 
Inch Waep— White hellebore—{ Veratrum viride. | \ 
| Veratrum album, Mx. ) 
Abbeville district, and along mountain streams. I merely 
call attention, in passing, to this plant, now of such recog- 
nized value as a remedial agent in depressing the action of 
the heart and pulse—the tincture of Fada viride, known 
as Norwood’s, being extensively used, and introduced into 
particular notice by a native of South Carolina. 


Onion; Garlic; Leek; ete-—Most of the exotic, allia- 
ceous plants are cultivated at the South for home use. 


PALMETTO— 
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Uvutartra—( U. perfoliata, V..) Damp soils; St. John’s, 
South Carolina. ~The roots are edible when cooked, and 
the young shoots, like those of the China briar (Smilax 
pseudo-China, 1), ave a very good substitute for asparagus. 
Latter almost naturalized in South Carolina, on banks of 
Cooper river and elsewhere. 

CHIN A-BRIAR—(NSinilar Pseudo- China.) Lawson, in his 
“Carolina,” says “the root is a round ball, which the In- 
dians boil and eat.’’ Croom states, in the notes to his 
“Catalogue,” p. 48, that these roots become, in time of 
scarcity, an important article of food to the Southern In- 
dians. The Seminoles of Florida obtain from them, by 
maceration in water, their red meal, and from the roots of 
Zamia integrifolia their white meal, “which have subsisted 
them, in part, during their late campaign.” Loe. cit. The 
species of China briar are possessed of alterative properties; 
used as substitutes for sarsaparilla. 

Bure CommMELtiIna—(C. communis, Ph.) Collected in St. 
John’s; vicinity of Charleston, Dr. Bachman. The flower 
is of a most beautiful, delicate blue; and Kempher says 
that a color like ultramarine might be obtained from it. 
M. & de L., Dict. de Mat. Médicale, II, 272. 

{ Juncus communis, Mey. \ Used in 
\ Juncus effusus, L. j making 
floor mats, chair bottoms, ete. 

INDIAN Turnip — Dra- ( Arisaema abrore ubens, Blum. | 
gon Root, Wake Robin — \ Arum triphyllum, Ell. Sk. J 
sy chemical analysis (Am. Jour. Pharm., XV, 83) it con- 
tains, besides the acrid principle, from ten to seventeen per 
cent. of starch, which may be obtained from it as white 
and as delicate as from the potato. Bigelow states (Med. 
sot., 1, 59) that the starch is prepared by pouring, repeat- 
edly, portions of water over the fresh root, reduced to a 
pulp by grating, and placed on a strainer; the farinaceous 
part being carried through, and leaving the fibrous behind. 
Dr. McCall, of Georgia, found it to yield one-fourth part 
its weight of pure amylaceous matter, which is white, deli- 
cate and nutritive. Another species (A. Virginicum, L.) is 
possessed of similar properties. 

Reep Mace, Cat tail—( Typha latifolia. I.) Immersed in 
stagnant waters. Said to be abundant in fecula. The root 
is eaten as a salad. It is proposed to use the aigrettes 
of this plant as a substitute for cotton. ‘The bark has 
been employed in the fabrication of hats, and with cotton 


Buirusu — Soft rush 
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in making gloves; and some have recommended it in making 
China paper.” The down has been used to stuff mattresses, 
Linnzeus informs us that the coopers in Sweden employ the 
stalks to bind their casks with. In England they use the 
Scirpus lacustris for this purpose, and in Italy the Carex acuta, 
all South Carolina species; also employed to fasten the 
timber in the joints. The stalks are opened longitudinally, 
and placed between the interstices, so as effectually to pre- 
vent the escape of fluids. Those who manufacture turpen- 
tine and rice barrels might find these plants of much service 
in these respects—serving the purpose much better than , 
the strips of wood shaving generally employed to render 
the seams tighter. In Italy they use the carex to bind their 
wine flasks, and for chair bottoms. The Scirpus lacustris is 
also much used in Europe for chairs, mats, and delicate 
work. I would invite the attention of those engaged in 
similar operations in the Confederate States. 

Suear Cane—( Saccharum officinarum.) This, the sorghum, 
ete., are cultivated with great success in the warmer lati- 
tudes of the Southern States, and I need add nothing to 
what is generally known. The last mentioned forms an 
excellent forage crop, and I have seen it perfectly successful 
in lands so wet that vegetables could not mature—whereas 
these succulent plants demand much moisture. 

Rice—(Oryza sativa.) I need only allude to this great 
staple, so valuable for home consumption and in commerce. 

Marsu, Salt marsh grass—(Spartina glabra, Muhi. Cat.) 
Greedily eaten by horses and cattle, but affects the milk, 
butter, and even flesh of those that eat it. At the present 
time in Charleston (June, 1861), it is acting as an important 
substitute for Northern hay. It is also valued as a manure. 
»The American orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata, L.) should 
be cultivated in place of the imported grass. 

Cuess—( Bromus secalinus, W.) Dr. McBride found it in 
St. John’s Berkley. A good green dye is extracted from 
the flowers. ‘ 

Prerts Aquitiva, L. Grows in damp pine lands in St. 
John’s, South Carolina. Sent to me from Abbeville. ‘This 
flowerless plant contains a very large proportion of alkali.” 
Its ashes will yield double the quantity of salt afforded by 
any other plant—forming, therefore, a manure adapted to 
potatoes. Made into balls with water it is employed to 
wash linens. The astringency is so great as to render it 
useful in preparing leather and kid gloves. 
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I cannot, however, compress in this paper a history, how- 
ever brief, of the useful properties of the Flowerless (Crypto- 
gamic) plants, including the Fungi, Lichens, and Alzae, 
found in the States of our Confederacy. The material at 
my disposal is abundant. ° 








ART. II.—-HAYTI AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


We have just read a spirited volume, entitled “Soulouque 
and his Empire,” from the French of Gustave D’Alaux, 
translated by John Hf. Parkhill, A. M., of Baltimore, and 
published by J. W. Randolph, Richmond. The work is 
amusing and instructive, and well-timed in its appearance . 
before the public. t 

The civilized world will not much longer permit the ‘Y 
naturally paradisiacal isle of Hayti to remain a useless oa 
waste, infested by a horde of idle savages and pagans, and ht 
ruled over by despots more cruel and blood-thirsty than é 
King Dahomy himself. ah 

It must and will be conquered, law and order re-estab- A 
lished, and industry restored to its civilized course. a 

Shall we persist in adhering to the Monroe doctrine, and 
hold it out asa bait for the Yankees, or shall we not, rather, 
so far deviate from that doctrine as to invite France to iF 
repossess herself of her old colony, and make it again the | 
garden-spot of the earth We think it will be best for us, Ts 
for Hayti, for all the world (save Yankee-land), that France yur 
at once subjugate it, and set the negroes to work, instead of rite 
leaving them to indulge in idleness, paganism, theft and ee 
bloodshed. The North cannot dispense with the products ne 
of the South, and, when cut off from us, she will at once a eae 
endeavor to acquire colonial possessions in the West Indies, ry a 
Mexico, or in South America. We should prefer France 
as our neighbor; not only because we do not wish to be 
hemmed in and surrounded by Yankees, but also because f 
we wish, now, to see a balance of power established in f 
America; and France, England, Brazil, the Northern 
Union, and the Southern Confederacy, would constitute 
such a balance of power, and prevent the undue preponder- 
ance of any one nation. ~ But yesterday, it was our interest 
and our policy to have but one great American nation, and 
that ourselves ; to-day, we of the South, strengthen our- 
selves by multiplying rival nations, and thus preventing 
the undue preponderance of any one of them. Too much 
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of peace and security destroy the energy of nations. Riy- 

alry, competition, and oc vasional fighting, among States, 
ure quite as necessary as among individuals, in order to 
fortify, elevate and sustain character, and to beget industry, 
energy and inventiveness. The fact that we shall be sur- 
rounded by nations equal to ourselves is one of the great- 
est advantages we shall derive from the present revolution. 
It will stimulate us to improvement, and compel us to prae- 
tice all the arts of life, which are necessary to preserve in- 
dependence. We must become a distinct people, and no 
longer remain as heretofore, mere slave colonies for Europe 
and the North. 

We do not want Hayti ourselves, because our soil pro- 
duces every valuable staple except coffee that can be raised 
in that island, and it is probable we shall soon produce 
coffee in the peninsula of Florida. It does not occupy a 
very commanding position as regards our territory, but it is 
admirably situated to guard the transit across the Isthmus. 
It will, in the hands of France, keep England and the North 
in check, and keep open the free passage of the Isthmus 
for the trade of the world. California will soon separate 
from the Union, when the Union ceases to be the prepon- 
derating power in Mexico and Central America. 

It is clear to us that the conquest of Hayti by France 
would weaken and divide the North, and benefit us. 

The Haytian negroes speak French, imitate the French 
in all things, and almost worship them. It would, with 
them, be an easy, agreeable and profitable transition from 
negro despotism to French supremacy. Whether as slaves, 
or peons, or apprentices, or peasants, they would be com- 
pelled to work, but their lives would be secure, and their 
physical comfort and well-being very greatly enhanced. 
The staples once produced in that island have become the 
necessaries of life throughout the world, and the demand 
for them increases faster than the supply. Under French 
dominion, in a very few years, the cottee and sugar crop of 
the South would be sensibly increased, and the price of 
these articles, if not diminished, would, at least, be kept 
down to present rates. If France had no scruples of con- 
science in conquering Algeria, surely she should have none 
in repossessing herself of Hayti. If she neglects to do so, 
she will not follow the usages of civilized nations nor the 
injunctions of Scripture, but commit a great crime in not 
relieving the negro from the vile paganism and_ blood- 
thirsty despotism that oppress him, and in omitting to in- 
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crease the comfort and well-being of mankind, by compel- 
ling the negro to enact his appropriate rdle on the great 
theatre of human affairs. Hayti was intended, by Provi- 
dence, to be cultivated by man; and the negro was not 
created merely to worship idols, commit homicide, and per- 
petrate cannibalism. He is happiest when compelled to 
labor, and it is the right and duty of the white man to put 
him to work, to keep him at work, and to take care of him. 
In fact, it is the chief business of all Governments. by some 
means, to make men work, whether black or white, for 
Government undertakes to provide for all its subjects, and 
it can only do so from the common fund created by the 
industry of all. All labor is compulsory, and only differs 
in the mode of compulsion. Hickories for negroes, and 
the fear of cold and hunger and nakedness for white men, 
ure equally efficacious. 

It is mere pride of consistency that deters France from 
subjugating Hayti. This should interpose no difficulty, for 
France, of the last century, has been consistent in nothing 
but inconsistency, and acts most in character when she 
repudiates to-day the doctrines and practices of yesterday. 
Her revolutionary folly brought on her old colony all the 
evils under which it has suffered for three-fourths of a cen- 
tury, and it is not only her right, but her obvious duty to 
remove the evils inflicted by herself. Since Moses invaded 
Palestine, it has never been doubted by learned civilians, 
nor wise statesmen, nor by common sense, practical men, 
that when a people showed an utter incapacity for self-gov- 
ernment, that any nation qualified to govern them properly, 
inay very properly subjugate them, and leave them no more 
liberty than they are qualified to enjoy without abusing it. 

The Emperor Soulouque is described by our author as a 
very black, cowardly, ignorant, and amiable negro. He 
was continually engaged in having his friends and his ene- 
mies massacred even within the palace, but this, so far 
fram proceeding from any cruelty of disposition, was occa- 
sioned by the apprehension that unless he did so, he would 
be deemed too timid and good-natured. He instinctively 
understood negro character, and knew that with them the 
greatest homicide is always considered the greatest man. 
IIis brother sovereign, King Dahomy of Africa, is also an 
amiable prince, and sacrifices a few hundred of his unof- 
fending subjects now and then, merely as a sort of religious 
rite or ceremony. Were he to neglect to do so, he would 
soon fall into contempt with his subjects, and have his own 
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head taken off for failing to take off other people’s. Blood- 
thirstiness is universal with savages, and most strongly 
developed in the negro, because he is the most cowardly of 
all savages. He confounds homicide with heroism. Sou- 
louque and his wife were equally superstitious. The book 
is very full in its amount of Haytian paganism, but the sub- 
ject is neither instructive or interesting, and we will give 
but a single anecdote: 

“In the first rank of the sorcerers of Port-au-Prince, there figured a 
colored woman, who drew the cards, made stones and snakes speak, pre- 
served children from lockjaw, and assured for life, or for a limited time, 
against the infidelity of husbands and lovers. She burned also before a sta- 
tuette of the Virgin a given number of small wax candles, and it one of 
them had a cowl on it, or was prematurely extinguished, she conscientiously 
warned the consultants, who paid her to recommence the incantation. 
Madame Soulouque, who was one of her most assiduous clients, sent for 
her. She shut herself up, burnt wax tapers, exhausted all the resources of 
the Vandoux liturgy, and the sorceress finally predicted that Boyer had 
concealed, on his departure, in the palace gardens a doll, of which she 
gave the minutest description, and by virtue of which every successor of 
the latter was condemned never to reach his thirteenth month of power. 
Soulouque had trembled before this unknown evil; now that it was defined, 
he attacked it bravely in front, and, by order of his Excellency . 
they began to dig up the ground to discover the fétiche buried by the 
Machiavellian Boyer. About the same period, a priest was accused of 
having, one day, whilst officiating before Soulouque, presented the holy 
sacrament reversed, in order to cause Soulouque’s death at the end of the 
year. The priest was banished.” 

It seems that the Catholic Church has had enough good 
sense and sound Christian feeling to hold itself aloof trom 
the idolatries of this wicked isle, many of which are prac- 
tised in the name of Christianity. Our author says: 

* Although the Catholic religion has been for a long time the only one 
recognized in Hayti—and although it embraces almost the whole popula- 
tion there, no hierarchal tie binds the Haytians to the rest of the church. 
Christophe, it is true, had an archiepiscopal see erected in the capital, and 
episcopal seats in the chief cities of his kingdom of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants; but there is no need of bishoprics without bishops, and his 
black majesty, who, in notifying his accession to the Pope, asked him to 
send him a few, had the affliction not ever to receive a reply. 

“ We can conjecture what must be the Haytian clergy in the absence of 
every institution and all control. As the first proof of its morality, we will 
state that the greater number of the forty-eight or fifty individuals, French, 
Savoyards, or Spaniards, who compose it, live in public concubinage, raising, 
at the parsonage, the children which result from this relation, and say, 
without ceremony, to the friends who visit them, ‘I present to you my gov- 
ernness and my children.’” 


When Soulouque usurped the power and title of Empe- 
ror, he sent to the Pope for a priest who should be author- 
ized, as the Pope’s proxy, to crown him. His request was 
not attended to at the Vatican, but a disgraced priest came 
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over, declaring that he had been deputed by the Pope, and 
Soulouque and his court, though cognizant of the imposi- 
tion, encouraged it as a pious fraud, and accordingly the 
coronation ceremony was performed by this disgraced priest. 
Soulouque, who admires vastly everything French, and 
tries to imitate it, placed the crown on his own head, and 
then on the head of his queen, like Bonaparte with the iron 
erown of Normandy. 

In politics he was an agrarian, and took part with the 
blacks against the mulattoes—b/acks means in Hayti men 
without property, and mu/attoes men of property. No mat- 
ter how dark the skin, if a man amasses a little wealth he 
is classified as a mulatto, an enemy of the people; and to 
take his life and confiscate his property, was considered by 
Faustin I, lately Soulouque, a moral and political duty. 
Faustin was feminine, amiable, timid; did not love blood, 
but he was miserly, and did love money. He incited the 
brutal, ignorant, negro mob to rob and murder the men of 
property, in order first that he should get a character for 
courage, but chiefly that he might get the lion’s share of 
the plunder. A conjuror named Joseph, was Soulouque’s 
instrument in stirring up the blacks to murder and rob the 
mulattoes; he was preceded in this business of robbery and 
murder by one Acaau, and we will give the author's 
account of the latter, and with it conclude our extracts 
from a book, which is but a detail of the most disgusting 
cruelties and enormities ever perpetrated by things clothed 
in human shape: 

“At the time of the black reaction of 1844, the bandit Acaau, bare- 
footed and clothed in a sort of linen gown, and coifed in a small straw hat, 
appeared at his parish church, and there made a public vow not to change 
his costume until the orders of ‘ Divine Providence’ should be executed. 
Then turning himself toward the negro peasants, assembled at the sound 
of the /ambis (a conch shell), Acaau explained that Divine Providence com- 
manded the poor people, in the first place, to hunt the mulattoes, and 
secondly, to divide among themselves the property of the mulattoes. As 
indelicate as appeared this requirement to the higher classes, the auditory 
could not call it in question, since it had the sanction of an ex-garde cham- 
petre, strengthened by a lieutenant of the gens d’armes, tor such was 
Acaau’s position when he announced himself ‘General-in-chief of the 
demands ot’ his tellow-citizens.’ A murmur of disapprobation, nevertheless, 
ran through the assembly, whilst its attention wandered from some well-clad 
blacks to a few ragged mulattoes, who were lost in the crowd. Acaau 
understood it—*Oh, those are negroes !” pointing out the mulattoes in ques- 
tion. 

“ A black, thirty years of age, employed as a laborer at a guildive (rum 
factory) in the neighborhood, then issued from the ranks, and said to the 
crowd: Aceau is nght, for the Virgin has said, ‘ The rich negro who knows 
how to read and write is a mulatto; the poor mulatto who neither knows 
how to read or write is a negro.’” 
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Dr. Parkhill, the translator of “Soulouque and his Em- 
pire,” was formerly an esteemed citizen of Richmond; he 
now resides in Baltimore. We hope the literature of the 
South is about to be encouraged by the Southern people. 
No books written in the North, except those on physical 
science, can be safely read at the South. If we will here- 
after patronize our own authors as liberally as we have 
heretofore patronized the Yankees, we shall soon have a 
literature much superior to any in the English language, 
because it will be more original, profound and comprelen- 
sive. More original, because our peculiar institutions will 
open up new fields of thought. More profound, because 
we must invent a new moral philosophy, or prove that the 
moral code of the Bible and the philosophy of Aristotle 
contain a system of ethics accordant with our institutions, 
and sufticient for our schools. More comprehensive, be- 
cause our civilization will be compounded of more various 
elements than any other whatever. 


—— ay oo ————— _—_— 
ART. IIIl.—THE LEGATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AT WAR WITH 
TUTION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY? 


Is THE THE INSTI- 





[We consider the discussion of the slavery question as properly closed, 
and endeavor now to avoid more than an occasional reference to it in the 
pages of the Review. Let us away with all abstract reasonings, and go to 
work in developing the great political and industrial future which is before 
the South. The negro, except in his relations to these, is clearly used up. 

Our friends will take the gentle hint, and oblige us and our readers by 
devoting, hereafter, the same thought, ability and labor which they have 
given to this topic to others which require attention and in which laurels 
may yet be earned. : 

In the wide range of literature and art, the friend who sends us the 
article which follows, marked, as it is, with ability, will find an Eden, in 
which neither “ darkies,” “ Declaration of Independence” or “Tom Jet- 
ferson” may intrude. We sigh for such an Eden ourselves.—Eb. ] 

THoMAS JEFFERSON was, without question, an exceedingly 
vigorous thinker. 

Besides being a man of large reach of mental vision, he 
was deeply imbued with the love of his species. 

The substantial good of man may be said to have been 
the leading impulse of his character. He was led by the 
spirit of his age to democratic ideas, as being the chief and 
most important elements in human progress. Whether he 
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travelled that road too far—whether he was sufficiently 
conservative with regard to the rights of established insti- 
tutions—whether he did not proceed too near to the con- 
fines of agrarianism—are the mooted points to be settled 
when history comes to arrange the elements of his unques- 
tionably great fame and character. 

Mr. Jefferson was not a Christian in the popular concep- 
tion of Christianity; and yet one of the chief tenets of 
Christianity, that of common fraternity, the equality'of the 
‘ace of man, is, par excellence, the one with which his fame 
and character are most intimately blended. 

It needs no logic to prove that the Christian doctrine of 
doing unto others as we would have them to do unto us, is 
but changed language to convey the leading idea of the 
Declaration of Independence, that equality of rights char- 
acterizes the social state of man. Universal fraternity— 
common brotherhood among men—is the logic of both. 

What is the rationale of the Christian doctrine, that we 
should do unto others what we would desire at their hands 
in similar circumstances? It is, that it is their right. The 
doctrine is grounded on the right rules of social lite—rules 
that harmonize men and prevent wrong and aggression. 

This is also the rationale of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Construe the Christian doctrine in one way, 
and it leads, by plain steps of logic, to agrarianism—to 
community of goods. 

Construe the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, that all men 
ure created equal and endowed by the Creator with the 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in one 
way, and we reach, by chains of logic, equally inexorable, 
the identical conclusion. 

It is well for the security of the social relations of lite— 
whether private or governmental—that these doctrines are 
susceptible of a variety of interpretations. It is well for 
the social state that they may both be so interpreted as to 
escape the horrible pit. ; 

We do not object either to the doctrine of the equality 
of rights, or to the doctrine that we should do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us; viewed theoretically, 
we ground opposition to their application. Rules may be 
theoretically right and yet not wise and proper under all 
circumstances. : 

The question on hand is, whether African bondage 1s 
wrong, because it happens to conflict with the idea of com- 
mon fraternity among men 7 

VOL. VINO. I. 3 
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The writer is a slaveholder, and one, too, who maintains 
that God created his slaves his equals in social rights—en- 
dowed them at creation with the rights of life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness—then instituted between him and 
them the philosophy of common brotherhood. What he 
purposes to insist on is, that since creation there have oc- 
curred changes in the moral government of God—changes 
that render the application of general rules of right not 
proper or justifiable under all circumstances. If my 
brother undertakes to kill me, [am not to act toward him 
according to principles of fraternity, however right those 
principles may be as general rules. I am to murder him 
if I can, and thus save my own life. And yet homicide 
van never be justified on principles of abstract justice or 
right. The writer purposes to maintain the philosophical 
accuracy of the Declaration of Independence. He main- 
tains now what he has heretofore maintained in the pages 
of this Review.* 

We may, in the judgment of the writer, very well admit 
that our slaves were created in the loins of a common 
parent, pending a state of primeval innocence and purity— 
were created free from the institution of slavery—created 
under the prevalence of the law of universal fraternity, and 
yet, with entire logical consistency, hold slavery to be ¢ 
Divine institution. We may do this if slavery have had 
origin in Divine legislation of later date than the period of 
creation. Why not? We hold to the identity of the race 
of man. St. Paul declared at Athens, when speaking be- 
fore an audience of slaveholders, on Mars hill, in that 
renowned city, that God had made of one blood all the 
races of men then living on the earth. 

Before we proceed farther we beg to say that we design 
to reaffirm and to vindicate anew, and at greater length, 
the principles heretofore presented—principles that have 
met with opposition in an article of sterling merit, with 
which the readers of the Review have been favored in the 
May and June No. for the current year. 

The writer of that article—an essay entitled “The Divine 
Legation of Thomas Jefferson,” by Hon. R. B. Mayes, of 
Mississippi—says, in reference to the theory, that “it is 
fairly presumable that Mr. Jefferson affirmed equality of 
political rights; but even in this restricted sense, equality 
cannot be predicted of all men, unless they be contemplated 
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* See De Bow’s Review, vol. iv, pp. 171-174. 
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apart from their social surroundings; and this involves a 
contradiction, since it shuts out the idea of political rights 
altogether.” 

He says: “the very popular argument in favor of slavery, 
deduced from the curse pronounced byeNoah upon the 
descendants of Canaan, the son of Ham, involves the idea 
that whatever is prophesied in the word of God has his 
approbation and is, therefore, right.” 

This writer seems to suppose, that because he succeeds 
in proving that, in a political sense, all are not born free, 
he succeeds in successfully resisting a positien taken by us. 
We never have assumed such a ground. We say, with 
him that, ‘tin a political sense, all are not born free, is 
simply a stubborn truth which it is folly to deny.” 

The point in issue does not touch political rights, exeept 
consequentially. 

it is a cardinal mistake to suppose that Mr. Jefferson, in 
the great State paper alluded to, had reterence to political 
rights. Had he said that, politically, all men are created 
equal, he would have uttered, too palpably, a folly for so 
great a mind not at once to perceive. He referred, most 
inanifestly, not to human constitutions, but to permanent 
rights of man traceable to the Creator. He had respect to 
moral government. He sought to trace human equality of 
rights, not to human, but to Divine institutions. His idea 
was, that God had endowed mankind with equality of social 
distinctions, and that, therefore, all political distinctions 
infringing that equality were repugnant to the authority of 
the Supreme Being. The question then is, has the Supreme 
Creator endowed, in the act of creation, every creature the 
equal of every other creature in respect to the rights that 
appertain to the social state of His creatures’ Mr. Jefter- 
son’s purpose was that, if he could prove that God had 
endowed man with equality of social distinctions, that then 
it would legitimately follow that all human or political in- 
stitutions ought to sustain and to carry out into practice that 
method of social existence, and that when they did not do 
so, they were in the wrong. We hold with Mr. Jefferson, 
that political rights are not directly traceable to the Creator. 
Political institutions—rights in virtue of political arrange- 
ments among men or nations—may or may not conform to 
the Divine purposes, while social rights rise to a higher 
source. 

Another error of this writer must be here referred to and 
corrected, for it is one, in our judgment, of the gravest 
magnitude. 











































































































































































judgment of God, pronounced by a vaticinarian, and a pro- 
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We must clear up the distinction between a curse or 


pheey, also, so uttered; for the whole strength of our argu- 
ments depends on that distinction. 

It is held that the curse pronounced Dy Noah on the 
descendants of Ham, was a propheey. This we deny in 
the most emphatic manner, and throw ourselves on the 
proof. One of the sons of Noah had committed an act of 
gross parental irreverence toward the patriarch of God, 
and what followed? Plainly, punishment. Involuntary 
servitude was the penalty. 

Whose words are we commenting on in respect of which 
it is affirmed that they convey a prophecy? They are the 
words of Moses, written more than two thousand years 
after the event which they commemorate. And yet it is 
said these words convey a prophecy. 

It is a well known fact, drawn trom Scriptural history, 
that Shem was cotemporary with Abraham and_ Isaac; 
und it is also a well known historical fact that, cotempo- 
raneously with Abraham and Isaac—that is to say—during 
the life-time of one of the sons of Noah, there were Egyp- 
tian monuments on which were painted and carved black 
slaves, With crisp hair and protruded lips. This is proof. 
not of the fulfilment of any prophecy, but proof of the 
consistency of the Divine judgment. 

The leading characteristic of a prophecy, as compared 
with » judgment or institution of the Creator, is that the first 
is non-existing in its operation at the time at which it is 
referred to. A prophecy refers to the future and not to the 
past. The words of Moses refer to a past transaction. 

When Moses wrote, the prevalence of slavery, as an effect 
of a cause operating for a thousand years, Was an opel 
fact—plain to every-day observation. A judgment of God. 
thus productive of its effects, beginning to operate when 
uttered—openly declaring its etfeets—working obvious con- 
sequences—consequences treading instantly on the heels ot 
the mandate—can, with no propriety, be called a prophecy. 
The institution had a beginning in these words: * Canaan 
shall be his (his brother's) servants... .... ‘A servant 
of servants shall he be.” And the words were no sooner 
uttered than slavery became an existing institution in the 
social relations of men. ¢ 

How is it with respect to God's judgment in relation te 
voluntary labor? His judgment was, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” Was this a prophecy? No. 
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And why? Because the judgment immediately operated. \t 
went into instant effect. It became a productive cause, as 
did the malediction touching involuntary labor. The fact 
that men found labor wise and necessarv—the fact that 
they did labor, and that they do labor now, and have laboréd 
in times past, up to the maledicton, completely rescues it 
from having been a prophecy, and establishes the fact that 
it was an institution. 

Our wives bring forth their offspring in pain. This is 
another case in illustration. This malediction is recorded 
by Moses. Why were the words used by him in its record 
not a prophecy ¢ Because the curse was a cause in opera- 
tion from the time of its original enunciation. Cain and 
Abel were brought forth with pain to their mother. This 
physical law then operated, just as we have every philoso- 
phic reason to beheve that the wife of Canaan brought 
forth a black or negro slave, in like pain of body, i virtue 
of the operation of the slavery malediction. It is the 
folly of the age to imagine for a moment that climate can 
turn a white man into a negro slave. If the Bible be the 


word of God, and its statement be true, that the races of 


man have common progenitors in Noah and his wife, how 
did black negro slaves, with crisp hair and protruded lips, 
as distinctly painted and carved on Egyptian monuments, 


come to be cotemporaneous with Shem, one of the sons of 


Noah? Abraham and Isaac beheid negroes in slavery— 
saw their images, as carved by Egyptians. How did they 
originate? The only true or rational explanation, since 
climate can produce no such result, is, that they were 
begotten by Canaan, in virtue of the judgment of God 
establishing the institution of African bondage in the 
family of Ham. We here append a note containing the 
words of Dr. Adam Clarke, to which we desire to direct 
the attention of the reader.* 

Let us now proceed to the discussion of the point more 
immediately on hand. 

If slavery originated in the family of Noah, in the person 
of Ham representing his issue, then no proposition can be 


* Dr. Clarke says: “It is extremely difficult to say what particular nations and 
people sprung from the three grand divisions of the family of Noah, because the 
names of many of these ancient people have become changed in the vast lapse of 
time, from the deluge to the Christian era. The promised land was peopled 
by Canaanites, but whether they issued from the son of Ham is a point in doubt, 
since,” as Dr. Clarke says, “ Moses does not appear to give always the name of the 
first settler in a country, but rather of the people from whom the country afterward 
derived its name.” : 

Dr. Cartwright, in his monograph that appeared in the Quarterly Review, Octo- 
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more obvious or undeniable than that all the children of 
Noah were not only created free and equal, but they were 
also born free and equal, and wholly exempt from African 
bondage. And why? Because African bondage or invol- 
untary servitude came to be an institution of God after 
their creation and natural production. 

In what state are mankind produced at this day? We 
affirm, in common with the most distinguished legal and 
philosophical writers of every age, that men are born ina 
state of nature. All that we say now that is peculiar to us 
is, that a state of nature is a state of exemption from moral 
government. If it is not, we give up the point in contro- 
versy. What is the question on hand? It is in respect to 
what is right in the social relations. The question relates 
to moral rules. The question is, Are infants born or cre- 
ated subject to the binding operation of principles of social 
rule called the rights of the social state? If they are not, 
then our position is the logical alternative. Are our slaves 
created or born subject to slavery, or do they come to be 
subject to it afterward? We hold tothe latter. We hold 
slavery to be an institution of God, commencing after the 
creation of man. An institution of God bears a moral 
character, and hence does not bind the consciences of men 
until after they arrive at years of accountability, and that 
period does not arrive until the natural state has terminated 
and a different one supervened. If slavery be right, which 
we hold it to be, it must be so because it is right for man 
in the social state, and not in the state of natwre—must be 
so; that is to say, right and of binding obligation, because 
it originated in the divine legislation posterior to creation ; 
and if it did so originate, then, undoubtedly, it comes to us 
in the form of social government—in the shape of princi- 
ples of moral government—principles that constitute the 
philosophy of the relation—principles whose use and _ prac- 
tice by masters and slaves in the social relation of slavery, 
prove, to a demonstration, that the relation is the wisest 
and the best for the parties subjected to it—eause proving 


ber, 1542, seems to have settled the point that Canaan only produced Ethiopians or 
negroes. ° 

The Christian has a difficult point to settle growing out of the chronology of the 
Bible. The Bible states that Adam was the first of the human race. One of his 
sons was living when there were negroes in slavery. The question is, how did one 
of the issue of common parents come to be black? What caused, at so early a date, 
the striking distinctions in the race of man? Will not the theory in the text solve 
the difficulty? The effects of climate certainly will not. The alternative is, as the 
writer thinks, between the theory of Dr. Cartwright, of a plurality of races, or the 
one uttered in the above argument. , 
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effect, and vice versa. The master is blessed when he has 
a good and faithful slave, and the slave is blessed when 
he has a good and faithful master; and by a good and faith- 
ful master or slave we mean one who, in his respective posi- 
tion, reduces to practice the principles of conduct or bear- 
ing that constitute the philosophy or the relation; and thus 
we trace the beneficent operation of slavery, when it does 
so beneficently operate, primarily to the will of God, eon- 
sidered as the philosophy of the relation; and, secondarily, 
to the conduct of the parties acting on that philosophy— 
truly carrying out the principles of the institution. Now, 
what constitutes the rights of slavery? We reply, the 
principles to which the relation is subjected. Slavery has 
a philosophy, just as the other social states have—a_phi- 
losophy consisting in rules of moral bearing; and when 
we wish to know what is the right of each party in this 
social state, we proceed. to ascertain the moral principles 
that lie at the basis of it as an institution originating in the 
wisdom and benevolence of the Creator. 

With respect to moral government—principles of social 
intercourse—it may be said, that just so long as a man is 
deprived of the knowledge of them he is in the natural 
state—that is to say, the state in which nature produced 
him. Tence, the very moment that a man comes to know 
rules of conduct obligatory on his conscience—comes to 
know right—to apprehend the rights of man, or, what is 
the same thing, to know what is right and proper in the 
course of social life—that very moment has he advanced or 
progressed to another state, different from the natural state. 
We were created, and are all born in the natural state. In 
process of time, if we advance to the knowledge of the 
principles of social life, we enter upon a new career when 
called on to practice those principles. 

As a matter of course, while we are in the natural state 
—a state of exemption from moral government—the laws 
to which we are subjected are naiural laws, or laws ot 
nature—laws relating to our material organization—our 
physical constitution. Hence this state is defined, by 
Blackstone to be a state in which we do as we please. 

Moral principles do not prevail in the natural state; for, 
then, all in that state are under the government of animal 
inclination—physical instincts, natural desire. Were all 
men naturally disposed to do right, then the natural state 
would not be a state of exemption from moral govern- 
ment; but would, on the contrary, be morally ruled. The 
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indulgence of animal inclination characterizes the natural 
state. What we want in the social state, in order to its 
welfare, is, not indulgence without moral limits, but the 
apprehension of, and the submission to, those restraining 
or limiting laws that constitute the rights of man in that 
state—principles of morals that beautify and adorn the 
social, as contrasted with the state by, or of, nature. 

Let me state this teaching differently. The social state 
of man, as contrasted with the state of nature, is, under a 
philosophy, denominated the rights of man—or what is 
right for man thus posited—consisting in the will of God 
touching human intercourse. These rules of life—or this 
will of God—this philosophy of the soeial state, beautify 
and adorn it. These rules that thus conduce to the social 
welfare of man stand in the way of his natural inclina- 
tions, and hence oppose the natural state; and hence we 
affirm that these constitutions of social life are, as Black- 
stone says, ‘“‘the eternal, immutable laws of good and evil, 
which the Creator has enabled human reason to discover 
so far as they are necessary for the conduct of human 
affairs.’ ‘*Such,” continues he, “among others are these 
principles: that we should live honestly, should hurt no- 
body, and should render to everyone his due; to which 
three general principles Justinian has reduced the whole 
doctrine of law.” In the state of nature these rules pre- 
vail not, but prevail in the social state, and there or in that 
state do not allow-or sanction men in doing as they please, 
but command the right—which means observing the rights 
of man, or obeying rules of proper conduct when in social 
intercourse. 

Blackstone is not entirely consistent, for he says that the 
natural state “consists properly in a power of doing as 
one thinks fit; but that every man, when he enters society, 
gives up a part of his natural liberty as the price for so 

raluable a purchase.” From this it would follow, were we 
to allow it to be sound in a philosophical point of view, 
that if men have, in the natural state, the power of doing 
as «hey think fit, and merely surrendered this power of their 
own accord, when they entered society, that they could 
just as well withhold it as to surrender it. ; 

The true state of the case is, that men make no sur- 
render when they enter society. God does not consult the 
will of man in this regard. Let man enter into social rela- 
tions of any character, and at any moment, and whether 
he will or not, he comes under, nolens volens, the moral obli- 
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gations growing out of the philosophy pertaining to the 
relation. The will of God controls his will—God limits his 
natural freedom. 

Though a man may do as he pleases in a state of nature 
—that is to say, may obey his own will—yet, when he 
enters any relation i in social life, he comes face to face with 
aw ill, consisting in prine iples of soci: al gove rnment, havi ng 
God for their authority, and whether they please him or 
not, it comes to be his duty to submit, and his submission 
will tend to promote his social welfare and that of all with 
whom he has intercourse. Hence the welfare of society is 
inconsistent with naturs al liberty. Natural liberty means 
that men may do 4as they think fit. Social government 
means that men shall obey a will that limits and restrains 
the freedom of their own desires. The ground on which 
we sustain slavery, therefore, does not come in any conflict 
with the Declaration of Independence. We hold slaves to 
have been created in the loins of a common progenitor of 
the race of man, and resulting in common brotherhood; 
and of course, had there been no subsequent changes in 
the moral government of the relations of social life, that 
original state would have endured till now. We hold that 
our slaves are now endowed by the Creator, in their rela- 
tion as slaves, with the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—rights fully commensurate 
with the principles or the philosophy prevailing in the 
institution of involuntary servitude. The power and au- 
thority of the master are limited and restrained by this 
sume philosophy to which this social state is subjected, and 
the rule that obliges the master on the one hand comes to 
be the right of the slave on the other, since duty and right 
are always reciprocal terms. 

What do we mean by inalienable rights? We mean by 
them that the will of God, touching any social state, 
imposes obligations of a permanent character, which obli- 
gations constitute the rights of man, or right rules of 
deportment, in that relation; and these reciprocally impos- 
ing duties and instituting rights are inalienable, because 
permanent or fixed in their institution—inalienable, be- 

‘ause God is their author. 

If, now, the slave has the right of life, for example, while 
a slave. he has it because God so wills it, and this will is 
the moral rule of that state, making it the duty of the 
master not to take the life thus protected, and making it, 
by reciprocal action, the right of the slave; and the inalien- 
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able character of this right, and this reciprocal duty, comes 
from the fixed and permanent disposition of the Creator to that 
effect existing, touching this relation in social life. 

Blackstone's teaching with regard to natural liberty fully 
sustains the positions above taken. Let us see what he 
teaches on this subject. 

1. He says that men surrender natural liberty—relinquish 
it—give it up as the price of civil government. 

2. He says that it is inconsistent with the security of civil 
government. 

3. He defines civil liberty as reposing on the restraints or 
restrictions to which natural liberty is and ought to be 
subjected. » 

4. Ile maintains that it is necessary and expedient for the 
general advantage of the public to restrain natural liberty 
by human laws. 

5. He characterizes natural liberty as a wild and savage 
liberty, and says it is not to be compared, in value, to the 
security derivable from that species of legal control which 
mere human law-givers can exercise. 

6. Le says that those laws which restrain men from doing 
mischief to others, diminishes the natural, and increases the 
civil liberty of man—plainly implying that to do mischief 
to our fellow-men is one of the distinctions of natural 
liberty—which distinction could not characterize it if right 
or justice prevailed in the natural state of man. 

In entire consistency with these positions, we aflirm that 
our slaves have the natural liberty to kill, to lie, to cheat, to 
steal, ete. Their ability to do wrong equalizes their ability 
to do right, having the natural freedom to do either, and 
hence the will of the slave may be put under moral govern- 
ment. If, therefore, they are delinquent in duty, as slaves, 
they are delinquent to God, as well as rebellious to their 
masters—their delinquency to God, consistent in doing 
wrong, when free to do right, if so disposed. Why should 
Southern slaveholders fly from the doctrine that, morally. 
their slaves were created free agents? If they were created 
free, and if moral agency consists in moral rules, then, if 
slavery be a moral or right institution, it does not begin to 
operate on their consciences until they arrive at years at 
which they may be taught right—may be taught the prin- 
ciples of the institution. Just as soon as they come to 
years to know right and wrong, the freedom of their agency 
ceases, and they then become bound agents—bound in duty, 
bound in conscience, bound in moral obligation. Hence 
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they are bound to good behavior, to fidelity—bound to 
make true and obedient slaves. f 

The consistency of the whole narrative of the trial of 
man in the garden of Eden depends on the truth of the 
position above taken, viz: that man was created a free 
agent before his Creator deemed it proper to put him on a 
career of moral obligation. 

May we not, then, say that Mr. Jefferson uttered a great 
truth when he declared that all men were created free and 
equal—equally endowed—then placed equally on probation— 
leaving to be inferred that, afler creation, there originated 
those inequalities that now characterize the relations of 
social life? The idea running through this whole debate 
is, that there is a cardinal distinction between being created 
equal and being equal now in the relations of social life— 
a distinction on which reposes the whole fabric of Chris- 
tianity. 


ART. IV._THE WOMEN OF THE SOUTH. 

We have just been reading an admirable little work by 
the Rev. Philip Slaughter, entitled “Man and Woman,” 
or * Why are so many more women than men Christians?” 
The work has one great defect: there is not enough of it. 

This little book and the passing events of the day have 
called our special attention to the women of the South, 
who, with a prescience and a zeal surpassing that of men, 
urged on the present revolution, and who are now devoting 
all their energies and industry to clothe the soldier, to heal 
his wounds, to tend on him in sickness, and to relieve the 
wants of his family. 

That woman is better than man, no true and brave and 
generous man will deny. She is of more delicate and 
refined fibre, more sensitive, more alive to impressions 
from without, more sympathetic, more benevolent; better, 
therefore, by nature. She is less exposed to temptation, 
less indurated by contact, competition and collision with 
the world; and, therefore, she is better by education. Yet 
we are told she is the weaker vessel. Weaker in what? 
Why, she has less physical str€ngth and ten times more 
moral strength than man. Does not woman love excite- 
ment as much as man; and does not man see and feel as 
clearly as woman the evil consequences of undue excite- 
ment? How comes it, then, that there are twenty drunk- 
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ards and twenty gamblers among men, to one among 

women? Men struggle to resist the fascinations of the 
cup and the gaming table, and yet fall victims to what 
they would fain avoid. Women have also to struggle 
against these vices, and they succeed in the struggle. In 
this, which is the weaker vessel ? 

Extravagance is a vice which one man in three in vain 
contends against, because his passions are stronger than his 
judgment and his prudential resolutions. Few women 
exceed their pecuniary means, because they have enough 
of moral courage to restrain them from improper indul- 
gences and expenses. The jails and penitentiaries are 
tilled with men, almost to the entire exclusion of women. 
They commit fewer crimes; it may be, in part, because 
they are less exposed to temptation, but it requires good 
sense and moral courage to keep out of temptation’s way. 
Men foolishly run into temptation, and easily and weakly 
vield to it; women carefully avoid it, and when it comes in 
their way successfully resist it. Man’s passions are too 
strong for his reason; woman’s passions are under the con- 
trol of her reason. She is more moral, more virtuous, has 
more self-command than man. Of animal courage, she 
possesses less than he. She is not so ready to run into 
danger; but when adversity overtakes her, when death is 
inevitable, she is more calm, collected and resigned than 
he. Man has most courage; woman most fortitude. Man’s 
animal nature is superior to that of woman; but her moral 
nature far excels his. 

It seems to be very generally agreed that men have more 
sense than women, and that they alone are qualified to 
manage affairs and to rule the State; but in families, as 
well as empires, there is oft a power behind the throne 
greater than the throne itself, and that power is usually 
clad in petticoats. The mind of woman influences all 
affairs; she is man’s best counsellor. Man is greater in 
action; woman, if not greater, certainly superior in coun- 
sel. She is not over-cautious and timid in her advice; she 
as often incites man to bolder action as she restrains him 
from rash enterprises. 

His courage and his energy win and enchain her love 
and admiration, and she Would sooner see him ineur risk 
and meet danger than rust away his life in feminine inac- 
tion. Less mixed up with the affairs of the world, less 
committed to men or measures, less biassed by interest, 
less warped in her judgment by business habits or profes- 
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sional pursuits, less obscured in her moral and intellectual 
perceptions by long-continued, vicious indulgences—she 
brings a clear head, a pure heart, and quick and delicate 
appreciativeness to the arbitrament of every question. 
Nature intended woman as the helpmate of man, morally 
and intellectually, as well as physically. She has less 
streugth of body than man, but is formed of more delicate 
and impressionable fibre, and possesses in consequence a 
sounder judgment, a purer morality, and a more religious 
nature. She is more religious, because she is more access- 
ible to truth; because her moral feelings and perceptions, 
naturally more refined and delicate than ours, and unblunted 
by the coarse pursuits and intercourse of the world, render 
it easier for her to practise the duties which religion incul- 
cates; and because she feels, rather than reasons, her way 
to conclusions. Iler intuitive and involuntary judgments, 
if not revelations from above, are the unerring dictates of a 
nature which God has made purer than ours. The judg- 
ments of men, unaided by the suggestions of women, are 
of little worth, because men attempt to reason themselves 
to practical conclusions in the affairs of a world that is too 
complex even to admit of the discovery of all the premises 
on which we should reason, and whose circumstances are 
too delicate and multifarious even to be successfully detected, 
analyzed, generalized and synthesized. Like women, the 
most judicious, sensible and practical men are always those 
who give wrong reasons for their opinions. They are not 
metaphysicians,* not abstractionists; cannot look into the 
processes of their own minds and tell how they arrived at 
their conclusions. Like women, they possess fine instincts 
and little reason. Instinct is prebably a more delicate, 
unconscious, comprehensive reasoning faculty, which em- 
braces and duly appreciates all the circumstances or prem- 
ises on Which formal reasoning should be based, and pro- 


ceeds logically to its conclusions; but has no power of 


abstraction, and cannot detect, expose, and explain its 
unconscious but truthful ratiocinations. This womanly 
instinct is often called common sense, and when combined 
with genius always makes the successful, and often the 
great man. Washington, Wellington, Frederick the Great, 
and Cromwell, possessed this faculty in an eminent degree. 
Among great men, Bonaparte was the most remarkable for 
the want of it. But for the womanly instincts, counsels 
and cautions of Josephine, he would have syllogized him- 
self to the block or prison quite early in life. With him, 
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men were automata, and human life a game of chess. He 
was a maa of syllogisms, with too coarse a moral nature to 
perceive and embrace the thousand minute and delicate 
circumstanees which determine human conduct, and which 
should be the basis of all reasoning on human events. 
Very bad men are never wise or judicious, because they see 
but the evil side of Hinman nature, and reason and act trom 
insufficient premises. 

Men, oppressed with the cares of the world, and indn- 
rated and vitiated by its contact, are too apt to be satisfied 
with a cold belief in religion. Women add faith to belief, 
and feeling to faith. The fact that they are religious is one 
of the strongest evidences of the truth of Christianity. They 
ure more accessible to truth than our sex; possess clearer 
judgments, and weigh evidence with less of partiality, bias, 
prejudice or preconception than we. They are more reli- 
gious, because they are purer and wiser than we. 

Since our Revolutionary struggle there has been no crisis 
in public affairs which required so much of intelligence to 
comprehend and so much of self-sacritice and fortitude to 
meet, as that in which we are now engaged. The women 
of the South, with a most singular unanimity, saw that the 
time for secession had come, and, with a courage and a forti- 
tude that would have adorned the annals of Sparta, prepared 
to meet and to bear up against all the privations, all the 
dangers, and all the sufferings that secession and war might 
bring on. Too many of the men lagged behind. They 
now say the women, trom the first, were right. If, in the 
greatest affairs of State, women have more foresight, wis- 
dom and moral courage than men, in what, pray, save 
bodily strength, are we dheir superiors’ France owes the 
expulsion ot the tyrannical and imbecile Bourbons to her 
women; and Virginia will owe her delivery trom the vile 
and vulgar despotism of Yankeedom almost entirely to her 
women. The men of our State had neither the sense 
to understand the crisis nor the firmness to meet and 
grapple with it. The secession of Virginia is the work of 
her women. Intense application to business and protes- 
sional pursuits—to mere money-making, or, far worse, to 
political trickery—had so biassed, moulded and warped the 
minds of our men, that they were either wholly biind to 
the signs of the times, or else too selfish and avaricious to 
risk present pecuniary interest for future prospective good. 
A long peace had demoralized many of our men, but none 
of our women. jl 
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The conduct of our ladies, since hostilities have begun, 
shows clearly enough that they fully understood and appre- 
ciated the consequences of war, and were prepared to meet 
them, without fear or trembling, and to give their money, 
sacrifice their luxuries and elegancies, and devote their 
labor to the support of our army. It may possibly be, that 
there are some countries under the sun where the men have 
as much sense and as much character as the women, but it 
certainly is not so in Virginia. The most singular moral 
and intellectual phenomenon ever presented to the world is 
that of our Convention. Far as our men generally were 
behind the women in comprehending the character and 
necessities of the times, the Convention lags leagues behind 
the people. It is led on entirely by distinguished lawyers— 
men whose logical faculties have been cultivated to the 
exclusion of all other faculties; whose perceptions have 
become blunted, and whose judgments have been warped 
or annihilated by the study of a system of law whose 
reason and philosophy are artificial, false, unsuited to and 
behind the times, and at war with the social relations existing 
around us; who have so long been trying “to make the worse 
appear the better reason’ that they have entirely lost the 
power of discriminating right from wrong; of distinguishing 
the worse from the better reason. If these men were only 
distinguished for intellectual imbecility, we would not bore 


our readers by dwelling on such a dull and insipid subject; 


































; but they have shown a new phase of character. They are 
clutching all the offices and appointing anti-secessionists to i 
carry Out secession measures. Nor do their iniquities stop if 
here. They are now proposing to carry out usurpations of if 
power ten times more gross, palphble and inexcusable than a 4 


any that have been perpetrated by Lincoln and his minions. 
They were elected with a sole view to the subject of seces- 
sion. In letter and in form a State Convention is clothed 
with sovereign powers; in fact and in spirit, this Con- 
vention was convened tor only one specific purpose. The 
people asked for no general revision and change of the 
Constitution, yet these men propose, at this most unfit and 
inauspicious time, to agitate the State with the questions of 
radical changes in our organic law. The necessities of the 
times, the satety of the republic, as understood by federal- 
ists, justifies the usurpations of Lincoln ; but there is not a 
single circumstance to excuse, palliate or extenuate the con- 
duct of our Convention. The Long Parliament of England 
Was not more usurpative, and not half so silly as this Con- 
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vention. They should be sent home, and have school girls 
appointed tor them as committees or guardians. 

The great questions of Southern slavery, Southern 
thought and Southern institutions will not end with the 
war. ‘The submissionists and laggard secessionists—men 
who think slavery ‘‘a moral, social and political evil’’—are 
all Yankee worshippers, and will rush into the arms of the 
North so soon as hostilities cease. Disunion will be a 
mere hame, not a reality, if men like the majority of our 
Convention settle the terms of peace. Trade and inter- 
course will be restored between the sections, and under a 
tariff, discriminating in favor of the North, we shall again 
become her tributaries and slave colonies, and be depend- 
ant on her for our clothes, our agricultural instruments, 
our commerce, our books, newspapers; teachers, male and 
female; parsous and pig yokes. Our Convention is impo- 
tent for good, but it may do mischief, and should be closely 
and suspiciously watched. 

To return to the more grateful, graceful and elegant sub- 
ject of the Women of the South, we will apologize to the 
ladies by assuring them that we have introduced their 
enemies of the Convention (against whom they have been 
carrying on successtul wariare for four mouths past) merely 
as a foil and a contrast, to show off their charms of mind, 
morals and person to more advantage. These old fogy 
lawyers get cramped and stiffened equally in body and 
mind, and the ladies will bear us witness, that they have a 
seli-important, turkey-cock strut, * walk wide between the 
legs as if they had the gaffs on,” and bear their heads as 
carefully as a milk-woman does her pail, for fear of spilling 
their redundant brains, of which commodity each member, 
it is obvious, believes that he possesses a close monopoly. 

We would not, for the world, spoil the ladies by flattery, 
and would have no henpecked husbands, except among 
the submissionists, who might most appropriately and 
profitably be put to knitting stockings, reeling yarn, or 
incubating turkey eggs. No husband should ever act on 
his wite’s advice, for she knows not all of man’s affairs; 
and no one can act wisely or successfully except on his own 
opinions and convictions. Listen always carefully to your 
wite’s opinions, suggestions and counsels; resolve them in 
your mind, and, three times out of four, you will come to 
concur with her. ‘Then act, not on her advice, but on your 
owl opinions and convictions, induced and formed trom 
her suggestions. 
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The first advice given to young people should be “never 
to take advice.” Act only on your own opinions, else you 
will act without confidence, foresight, energy or self-reli- 
ance. Let us give a notable and great example and illus- 
tration of our meaning: No man was more remarkable for 
consulting the opinions and listening to the counsels of 
others than Washington, and yet none more persistent in 
acting on his own opinions, after they had been maturely 
formed. Shakespeare is the only author in whom we have 
found this practical idea. It will be found in that exquisite 
production—the lecture of Polonius to his son, who is about 
to depart on foreign travel: 


“Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure (opinion), but reserve thy judgment.” 


Much more attention has been paid to the education, of 
late years, of females in the South than formerly. The 
effect has been to improve their minds and manners without 
robbing them of the extreme delicacy and refinement for 
which they have always been distinguished. They are less 
reserved, less oversensitive, less prudish than formerly, but 
none the less feminine. They confine themselves exelu- 
sively to the pursuits and associations becoming their sex, 
and abhor the female lecturers and abolition and free love 
oratrixes, and Bloomers, and strong-minded women of the 
North. We recollect no occasion, except the present, when 
they have interfered with or discussed political movements. 
Now, they and the clergy are the staunchest champions of 
the Southern cause. That cause must be pure and right- 
eous Whose most zealous upholders are the most peaceful, 
benevolent and pious portion of society. : 

Women have little faults, or rather failings. There is a 
good deal of j@lousy and rivalry, and some censoriousness 
among them; but benevolence is their strongest and most 
distinctive feeling, and they have no enmities so bitter as 
not to melt and pass away before the sight or knowledge ot 
sickness, want or misfortune. Their petty feuds and dis- 
likes are but skin deep—their benevolence an exhaustless 
well of love and charity, that is ever ready to succor even 
those who have treated them unkindly and injuriously. 

Their tempers are more irritable than those of men, 
because they are more delicate and sensitive in their feel- 
ings. But their irritability does not often rise to anger or 
passion, and, under due and ordinary restraints, their little 
expressions of indignation, their querulousness and petu- 
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lance, are the chiefest charms of their character. Nobody 
likes an impassive, taciturn woman: 
“For silence is only commendable 
In a neat’s tongue dried,” ete. 

For our part, we like a capricious woman—a somewhat 
spiteful and vixenish woman—a “rarium et mutabile semper 
femina’’ —one whose tempar resembles 

“ The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away.” 

We like sabacids, not unmixed sweets; and a charming, 
winning woman has always a great deal of the subacid in 
her disposition. A true woman is often in a pet—never in 
a passion. 

Now, the ladies need not get offended with us for this 
shading off of their picture; for we are not at all afraid of 
them; and although we admit that they are as remarkable 
for their talent for quarreling as for their deficiency in argu- 
ment, yet, if they venture to quarrel with us, they will be 
sure to come off worsted: 


Per. * Think you a little din can daunt mine ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions rear? 
Have I not heard thé sea, puffed up with wind, 
Rage like an an angry boar chafed with sweat ? 
lave I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And _ heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half so great a blow to th’ ear, 
As will a chesnut in a farmer’s fire?” 

Taming the Shrew—Act. I. 


a 
ART. V..TRUE SOURCES OF GREATNESS.* 

TuRee ancient philosophers once disputed the question. 
“Which is the greatest source of unhappiness in this life?” 
Their decisions, though differing materially in sentiment, 
each had reference, in point of time, to the same great 
epoch of man’s existence, when, trembling upon the con- 
fines of earth and his future destiny, he looks back upot 
his past probation, and eagerly inquires whether he has 


* These views were presented by the author in a recent address as President of 


the Palmetto Lyceum of Charleston, and are now contributed to the pages of the 
Review for publication. 
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fulfilled the high purposes of his creation. With true Epi- 
eurian concern for the wants of the physical man, the first 
laid the greatest stress upon the evils of old age added to 
poverty, as the acme of human misery. The second decided 
that it was disease of the body with infirm old age. The 
third, looking more directly to the spiritual and intellectual 
nature, thought that the greatest unhappiness in this world 
was (fo feel the approach of di ath, afte y having lived an unprofit- 
able life. 

It requires no deep insight into ethics to determine which 
of these philosophers, according to our enlightened views 
at this day and age, displayed the most correct judgment. 
Let our bodily infirmities be what they may, there can be 
ho pang more poignant, no vain regret more harrowing to 
the sensitive mind, than the idea of having lived to no pur- 
pose, and to die without having accomplished the mission 
for which it was brought into being. I speak not now ot 
provision for a future state, and the dark valley which leads 
to it. None present, I presume, need to be reminded that 
this is the paramount object of man’s sojourn on earth. 
Next to the discharge of his highest duty to his God is that 
to his country. And as the true Christian dedicates the 
flower and vigor of his days, as an humble offering to his 
Maker, so, in the eyes of the true patriot, that life is an 
unprofitable one which has not been devoted to the service 
of his native land. 

We may safely, therefore, regard the converse of the pro- 
position as true also, and lay it down as an axiom, that the 
greatest source of earthly happiness is the consciousness of 
having dilige ntly improved the opportunities which God has given 
us of being useful to our fellow-men, and of placing our- 
selves, if necessary, in such positions of influence and 
responsibility as will contribute to that important end. _ 

It is quite consistent with the dignity of the Christian 
and the scholar to seek, by the use of all proper means, those 
stations in life which bring with them the means of doing 
good, and a due proportion of personal influence in society. 
Men of all characters and capabilities indeed attain, in various 
ways, and by the force of many concurring circumstances, 
a degree of elevation above their cotemporaries which, am 
the vulgar acceptation, identities them with the “great men 
(more properly the leading men) of the age in which they 
live. But it is not only to occupy, but to adorn the position. 
This is what constitutes the distinction between true great- 
ness and its counterfeit—the substance and the shadow. 
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Greatness cannot be derived from noble ancestry. It is but just, 
indeed, that the worthy son of a worthy sire who has pre- 
served, unimpaired, the dignity of the parental inheritance 
by his own good conduct, should share in whatever credit 
may attach to the family name, and become invested with 
a stronger claim, on that account, upon the favor of those 
who hold the virtues of the honored dead in grateful remem- 
brance. The fortunate possessor of such a passport to 
notice may well feel deeply the responsibility which rests 
upon him to win and wear it in his own person. But to 
boast of this mere accidental circumstance of birth displays 
a degree of weakness which at once neutralizes all claim to 
respect. Even gentility of birth, however acknowledged 
and respected, must be associated with that true refinement 
of heart and integrity of character, that devotion to truth, 
delicacy, and justice in our intercourse with society, which 
marks the finished gentleman. 

Sir Thomas Overbury once said of a man who boasted 
of his ancestry, that he was like a porato—the best thing 
belonging to him was under ground. And this is emphati- 
cally true of all who rest their title to public appreciation 
upon the good deeds of those of whom they are, some- 
times, literally descendants! This false pride is often a 
most serious drawback to success in life. We see examples 
of it all around us. How many such do we find useless 
cumberers of the ground; mere drones in society; never 
known to perform one hour of labor; never seen to earn a 
dollar, yet without a cent of patrimony; always eating and 
drinking, well clothed, and scrupulously keeping up ap- 
pearances, yet always on the debtor side of tailors’ and 
shoemakers’ ledgers, and merely residing without the walls 
of the gaol by sufferance. Such spurious greatness is, at 
best, short-lived. It is a plant which, having no root, 
withers away at the first unpropitious breath that rudely 
sweeps by to test its endurance. 

The noblest blood which can flow from the human heart 
is that which prompts it to the noblest actions. And it is 
a remarkable fact, that a very large proportion of the good 
and great of every age and clime—men who have reached 
the highest renown for their lofty deeds, and who have 
successfully aspired to be leaders and advisers in all the 
popular movements of their day and generation—have not 
been indebted to this adventitious aid for their promotion. 
We need not go beyond the limits of South Carolina to 
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find as remarkable examples of this truth as can be pro- 
duced anywhere in the world.* 

David Rttenhouse, the illustrious American astronomer, 
when a ploughboy, covered his plough and fences with 
figures and calculations. Ferguson, the distinguished mas- 
ter of the same science in Scotland, learned to read without 
a teacher, and obtained his first knowledge of his profes- 
sion while watching his flocks by night. Gifford, the 
editor of the London Quarterly, was an apprentice to a 
shoemaker, and spent his few leisure hours in study. One 
of the most gifted writers in the Westminster Review was 
a cooper. One of the ablest ministers in London a black- 
smith; another a watchmaker. One of the members of 
Parliament was a ploughman; another a poor boy, for a 
long time destitute of employment. Oliver Goldsmith 
was once a penniless wanderer in the land of his brilliant 
fame. The great author of “The Rambler” thought it no 
degradation, in his youth, to cleanse the dust from the 
covers of many a volume on the shelves of his father’s 
bookstore, which never won for its author the distinction 
then in reserve for himself. Ben Jonson, the renowned 
dramatist, made foundations for others, in brick, before 
the corner-stone of his own greatness had been laid. Jere- 


my Taylor was the son of a barber. The father of Aken- 
side was a butcher. Robert Bloomfield was a farmer's boy 
and the son of a mechanic. Thomas Holcroft followed the 
business of his father (who was a shoemaker) until he“was 
twenty-five years of age.+ 

The career of such men shows the absurdity of depend- 








* “ Brutus and Cesar! what should be in Caesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together—yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them—it doth become the mouth as well; 
Weigh them—it is as heavy; conjure with them— 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar.” —NShakspeare. 

Names.—Talking of giving children ill-sounding or ill-suggesting names, Charles 
Lamb said: * Don’t Nicodemus a man into nothing.” And Lamb was right. Call 
a boy “Lazarus,” and he will “go to the dogs” as sure as the dogs went to his 
prototype in the Bible. Call him “Jehosaphat,” and he may possibly be a hostler, 
but never a gentleman. Call him “Judas” (if you dare), and he will “go out and 
hang himself” some day, like his ancient namesake. But don’t err on the other 
hand, by naming him after notabilities. It dwarfs a man horribly to be called 
“George Washington” or “Napoleon Bonaparte”—it does indeed—and he must be 
an uncommonly smart fellow to survive it. 

7 A distinguished lawyer, who was the son of very poor parents, was once twitted 
in court by a professional brother, who had been born a gentleman, but who had 
not attained to anything above mediocrity in his profession. To the discourteous 
allusion to his origin he pointedly replied: ‘‘ You are right, sir; I am the son of a 
— If you had been the son of a barber, you would have been a barber your. 
self, sir!” 
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ing for success on the deeds of our ancestors. By relying 
on our own resources we acquire strength of mind and 
vigor of body; while those who lean on others dor support 
are like the invalid, who, having habituated himself to use 
a crutch, finds it difficult to walk without one. <A great 
mind, accustomed to self-reliance, always aim’ high and 
scorns the idea of anything being impossible which has 
been done by others, or which is consistent with reason and 
nature. The distinguished Lord Chatham was once told 
by one of his colleagues in office that some plan which he 
wished to bring about was impossible. _“ Impossible,” he 
exclaimed. ‘ Nothing is impossible. J trample on impossi- 
bilities!’ What a noble sentiment. Would that the youth 
of our country would make it their watchword, and, relin- 
quishing all imaginary aids to the attainment of influence 
in the world, go forward in the path of duty with the 
determination to triumph over all obstacles, remembering 
the maxim that—“ What man has done, man niay do.” Great- 
ness is not derived from wealth, As long as the world lasts, 
probably, the influence of money will be felt and acknowl- 
edged to a certain extent and in a particular sphere. The 
same causes which fostered the idolatrous spirit of the 
Romans still operate with us, and though we lack their 
splendid statues, we sometimes deify flesh and blood. 
Often, indeed, is the man of genius, with empty pockets, 
passed by with scarcely a nod of recognition, while the 
gorgeously-dressed millionaire is stared at until he is out of 
sight. The mere reputation of being rich secures for its 
possessor honor, credit, friends, flatterers, followers; for- 
getting, for a moment, the old adage, that ** All is not gold 
that glitters ;” and that objects, which appear glorious at 
first sight, do not always bear the test of close inspection. 
Lord Byron once had his pocket picked by one of the 
prettiest-dressed and _ civilest-tongued gentlemen he ever 
met with. There is no species of deception which cannot 
be carried on with a little expenditure of “ the needful.” 
But there is a limit, even to this instrument of power. 
WwW alth can purchase anything in this world but greatness. 
Titles have their price ; office, its rewards of partizanship : 
honorary degrees, their established routine of preparation. 
These are sasily attained. But the weak-minded man will 
remain ignorant, in spite of his high station. Nay, his 
very notoriety itself must expose the truth more elo- 
quently that—* Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on 
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pyramids.”** A heavy purse in a fool’s pocket is the direst 
curse that can be inflicted upon himself, however it may 
benefit others. It requires a mind of no ordinary greatness 
to withstand the adulations of the fawning crowd. He 
holds in his hand the destiny of republics. He has in his 
keeping the motives, the opinions, the consciences of men. 
The statesman (so called) suecumbs to him. Even the 
scholar acknowledges him as his lord when he takes him 
by the hand and becomes his patron. Both patron and 
protegé bow before one shrine. Such low objects of 
ambition as these are beneath the aspirations of true 
genius. The scholar who condescends to use them, or 
to fawn upon those whose vanity is gratified in the pos- 
session of the means of displaying such folly, may 
imagine himself, like the splendidly-apparelled King of 
Lydra,. elevated above his fellows; but, like him, he is 
not only excelled in drapery and ornament by dumb plants 
and flowers, but ‘there is neither a pheasant in the fields, 
a peacock in the farm yard, nor a cock on the dunghill, 
that does not immediately surpass him in glory.” We 
talk of the weakness and vanity of “ the weaker sex,” and 
attribute to them motives which we consider unworthy the 
aspirations of those who are to give tone to society by 
their superior acquirements. But how can we consistently 
laugh at their frailties, when thus we see— 
“ Man—proud man— 
Dressed in a little brief authority— 
Playing such fantastic tricks before high Heaven.” 

The mere accidental appendage of wealth, then, however 
it may increase a man’s popularity, can never render him 
a great man. Tt may make him what is vulgarly termed 
“a big fish,’ but he will be a sad example of “a fish out 
of water,” if his means of personal advancement have cast 
him too suddenly and violently upon the rocky shore of 
public life and public criticism. 

To become great, it does sometimes seem to be marked 
out by Providence that a man must be born poor, A sudden 
reverse of fortune as often prostrates and destroys as it 
rouses the energies. Even where forced to work, the 
victine of false pride and poverty goes to the task like a 
half-repentant toper to his forbidden cup. Ife is ashamed 
of it. Not so the poor but ambitious child of want, whom 
genius and merit have raised to honor. The great Luther 


* We need no more striking illustration of this truth than the career of the unfor- 
tunate pygmy who now fills the lofty chair once graced by Washington. 
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was never ashamed of the time when, pressed by hunger, 
he was compelled to beg his bread. He, on the contrary, 
regarded his condition as a means used by Providence for 
the more effectual development of his energies, and he felt 
grateful for it. Alluding to the condition of poor children 
whom he saw reduced to the same straits, he says: 

“Do not despise the boys who, in singing before the houses, ask their 
bread for the love of God: for I have done the same thing. It is true that 
afterward my father generously and faithfully 5 sig me at the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, and aided me by the sweat of his brow. But I have been a 
poor beggar. And now, by means of my pen, I have come so far that I 
would not change fortunes with the Grand Turk himself. Moreover, if a 
man were to hoard up that the world ean bestow, I would not take it in 
exchange for what I have. And yet I would not have arrived at this point 
if I had not been sent to school.” 

Robert Burns was so poor in early life that he was 
obliged to issue a few poems to raise a little money for 
support, when his ploughing failed him. 

Sir Edward Wortley Montague, while at Westminster 
school, ran away from his parents, and, having no money 
to feed himself with, apprenticed himself first to a chim- 
ney sweeper, and then to a fisherman, and afterward 
shipped on board of a vessel bound for Spain, in a menial 
oceupation, from which he was taken away and carried 
back to his parents. 

Sir Edmund Saunders, one of the Chief Justices of the 
King’s Bench, was taken from the occupation of begging 
in the public streets, and taught to write by an attorney's 
clerk.* 

Sir Richard Arkwright followed the business of a penny 
barber, and left a fortune of half a million pounds sterling. 

Chief Justice Marshall was the eldest of fifteen children, 
and was, therefore, deprived of many early advantages. 
He entered life poor; but, by the force of his genius, over- 
came all his obstacles, and acquired distinction as an 
author and statesman—holding the offices of Attorney- 
Gene ‘al, Secretary of State and Secretary of War, and 
Chief Justice of the United States — and publishing many 
successive editions of his “Life of Washington” and 
History of the American Colonies. 


. 





* Many a rich nabob commenced his career by walking barefoot into some obscure 
country village, with his pack on his back and a half-dollar in his pocket. So com- 
mon an occurrence has this become that I have often heard it facetiously remarked, 
that to become a rich man you must necessarily begin by travelling on foot with all 
your clothes on your back and have exac tly fifty cents (it must not be either more 
or less) in your pocket. Any departure from the letter of this requirement breaks 
the charm and changes the sequel. 
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In the Arts, we see this state of things still more 
strikingly exemplified. The successful career of the meri- 
torious artist, unless early fostered by some extraordinarily 
powerful patron, is invariably linked with the sad story of 
misfortune’s frowns. The ancients made Por rfy and Art 
goddesses, because, they said, “the one whets the wit for 
the discovery of the other.” Claudé of Lorraine, the 
renowned landscape painter, was apprenticed in youth to a 
pastry cook, his parents being very destitute and unable to 
pay for his education. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was compelled to support his 
father’s family at ten years of age, and had little oppor- 
tunity to realize anything from his exertions. 

Hogarth, in youth, was bound as an apprentice to a 
second-rate engraver, and it was altogether by an acci- 
dental circumstance that his peculiar genius, which was 
afterward so strikingly developed, first displayed itself. 

These examples illustrate the fact that the inheritance of 
wealth is not the strongest incentive to the attainment of a 
great name. Instances of the reverse are common in every- 
day life. A case which I find recorded in one of our jour- 
nals comes in very appropriately at this point of our argu- 
ment: 

Some years ago, a handsomely-dressed man was seen to 
light his cigar with a $20 note of one of the banks ina 
Northern city. At that time he was in the possession of 
real estate to the amount of $80,000. A spendthrift’s mad 
career required but a few seasons of gaiety to dissipate a 
fortune easily acquired; and, when last seen, he was 
ghastly pale and miserably clad, begging alms in the pub- 
lie streets. 

Such instances are neither imaginary nor rare, and only 
serve to show that wealth is no developer of the natural 
energies. 

Nor is it wise to rely too much upon THE CHOICE OF 4 
profession or vocation, as a ready stepping-stone to prefer- 
ment. The antiquated notion that the learned professions 
afford the most natural opening to a career of distinction, 
because some have found them to be so before our day, 18 
fast becoming one of the exploded theories of which dear- 
bought experience has amply demonstrated the fallacy. 
The vast and increasing disproportion of lawyers, doctors, 
and clergymen too, who practise their profession, to those 
Whose profession is better than their practice, 1s enough to 
turn the whole tide of industry into new channels of future 
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effort. It is a great mistake to suppose that a liberal edu- 
‘ation is designed to preparé us only for the unrequited 
toils and heart-sickening disappointments of professional 
life. If the whole world were filled with poets and artists, 
students and theoretical philosophers—if even the walks of 
science and the paths of discovery are to be sacred to the 
tread of the professor and the seclusion of the abstrae- 
tionist, how are the miraculous inventions and novel enter- 
prises of the day to be perfected and reduced to practice ? 
It can only be done by elevating the standard of the t#dus- 
trial avocations to an equal dignity with others—by repudi- 
ating and making obsolete the false belief that they are 
not as respectable—by drawing toward them a large por- 
tion, if not of.the present, at least of the future material 
destined to be turned into an opposite direction—and 
filling the ranks of the working classes with men //bcrally 
educated, who can appreciate the importance of enterprise 
and the value of education to the scholar and the laboring 
man alike.* There never was a greater practical absurdity 
than that which has always extensively prevailed, of re- 
garding the office or occupation as adorning the man. It 
is the man who dignifies the office. The youth who is put to 
a trade with a common academic education has commenced 
the world with two superlative blunders committed at the 
outset. In the first place, he assumes that education is 
inadequate to exalt the dignity of labor, and that the con- 
tact between them would bring education down to the 
present false standard of labor. Hence the false pride 
which induces weak-minded men to feel ashamed of the 
occupations to which they were brought up, especially in 
the presence of those to whose professional society they 
aspire. This is the feeling which induced the city furniture 
cartman to put out his card with the words ‘“Conveyancer 
and General Agent” conspicuously printed in glowing 
capitals; which prompted the village shoemaker to advertise 
to all who desired “to have their widerstandings enlarged 
and improved,” to seek his instruction; which converts the 
body-servant into “the gentleman's travelling companion,” 
and the hack-driver into a “ superintendant of transporta- 
tion!’’ makes the unsuccessful storekeeper turn “retired 
farmer,” and the money speculator the head of some digni- 
fied corporation. . 


% : ; 
thi _ o= quseent authoress says, “Let science, literature, music, flowers and all 
ings that tend to cultivate the intellect and humanize the heart, be open to To, 


Dick and Harry, and thus in process of time they will become Mr. Thomas, Rich- 
ard and Henry.” 
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Happy is it for the prosperity of the rising generation 
that.the wise and intelligent even in our day are beginning 
to see more light on this subject, and to be persuaded that 
to deserve the distinction of an enlightened community, 
education, as a means of wealth, must be universally diffused 
among the masses. No one who enters upon a vocation, 
whether professional or practical, can expect to stand at the 
head of it (for this is the only true social greatness) by the 
mere exertion of physical strength. There is a certain 
point in every human pursuit beyond which the labor of 
the hands ceases and the mind is catled into requisition. 

‘All the means of action, 

The shapeless masses—the materials, 

Lie everywhere about us. What we need 

Is the celestial fire, to change the flint 

Into transparent erystal, bright and clear— 

That fire is Genius!” 
And he who would seek success in any art must possess 
the genius for it or give it up in despair. The art itself 
can never supply the void, or accommodate itself entirely to 
the capacity of the artisan. Let a youth take up a profes- 
sion because he has graduated at college, or a trade because 
he has only learned to read and write, and he will never 
rise to eminence in either. Every man, who is not an 
idiot, is born with a natural genius for some particular 
pursuit, whether he may discover it or not. Extraordinary 
genius is, indeed, a rare gift; but the difference among all 
rational men in the possession of the gift itself is only in 
degree and quality. It is inherent in every son of Adam, 
of sound mind, and ean only be hidden forever and crushed 
by being perverted and turned out of its proper element. 
But let it be once developed and fostered, and permitted to 
discover and fasten its hold upon legitimate objects of its 
ambition, and the fire, once kindled in the bosom, can 
never be quenched, even with the prostration and partial 
extinction of the physical man. 

“ Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d, 


You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will bang round it still. 


But genius is a sensitive plant, and, in order to thrive, must 
be sustained and nourished by proper guardianship, and be 
provided with some strong prop upon which it may lean 
confidently. Like the modest violet, which grows nearest 
the ground, often concealed by the surrounding foliage, it 
sometimes seems 


— “born to blush unseen.” 
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Give it a firm support for its upward growth, and, like the 
vine around the tall oak, it will gather strength and inter- 
twine itself about the object which has lifted it from the 
earth and enabled it to rise above other plants of more bril- 
liant hues, which, not having this support, droop and die. 
It is the want of suitable nourishment which has caused 
many of the naturally brightest minds in every age and 
country to fade into insignificance, while nominally oecupy- 
ing the same field of competition with others of acknowl- 
edged intellectual inferiority. It is, on the other hand, the 
irresistible power of an iron will which has in so many 
instances vastly atoned for the absence of gigantic intellect, 
and won for its possessor a name above all of his cotempo- 
raries. Look around you, and you will see, even in the 
ranks of the learned professions, men of merely respectable 
talents who have distanced in the struggle for fame a for- 
midable array of more gifted rivals. Here is the combined 
operation of Genius and Labor, the two controlling deities 
at whose shrine all who expect to prosper must bow. And 
what, after all, is the great secret of success in life, the dili- 
gent application of which seems to be a safeguard against 
the evils of poverty, obscurity, and every apparent disad- 
vantage which presses upon the progress of the young aspi- 
rant for distinction’ It is evident that neither birth nor 
station, occupation, or even the possession of great intellect 
itself, contribute, in themselves, to this important end. Nor 
can the force of all united supply the want of laborious 
application. Without this aid, we may devise great plans, 
mentally, but we will be unable to carry them out. We 
must acquire practical knowledge—knowledge of the world 
and the common principles which regulate it. The great- 
est sage is often the laughing-stock of the humblest peasant, 
from a deficiency in this useful branch of knowledge. 
Many an undertaking of importance has failed from the 
same cause, or else, while the philosopher is engaged in 
projecting, the workman who has caught the hint is prepar- 
ing to wrest from him the honor of perfecting it. How 
often is the undigested scheme in the imagination of the 
abstractionist ridiculed by his cotemporaries, and denounced 
as Visionary In one age, while the successful development of 
its practicability in the next secures for the fortunate pro- 
moter of the discovery the rewards of honorable enterprise. 
Is it not, then, desirable that the one should be prepared to 
share in the credit and fame of his own offspring, and the 
other fitted to be his companion and counsellor, so that 
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both may work together more effectually for the good of 
society ¢ * . - 

While the pursuit of science lifts our thoughts above the 
grovelling frivolities of earth, we should not forget that 
from the unfathomable depths of that earth itself’ proceed 
the innumerable illustrations of more than one branch of 
its mysteries, and upon its surface are many things of which 
the philosopher must learn the uses, however humble. The 
speculative philosopher is apt to be abstracted from the 
contemplation of such things. It is said that the first of 
the Greeks who studied astronomy, when one day walking 
and attentively studying the stars, was seen by a passer-by 
deliberately to fall into a ditch, his attention having been so 
absorbed by objects infinitely above his head that he was 


© 


unable to see what was just at his feet and before his nose. 








* An anecdote is related of the Sage of Monticello which humorously illustrates 
this portion of our subject: 

He hat perched his country seit on a mountain height, commanding a magnifi- 
cent prospect, but exposed to the sweep of wintry winds, and not very convenient of 
access. Not far from Monticello, and within the bound of his estate, was a solitary 
and lofty hill, so situated as to be exposed to the blast of two currents of wind, 
coming up through valleys on different sides of it. Mr. Jefferson thought this would 
bean admirable position for a wind-mill; and having recently invented a model for a 
saw-mill, to be moved by vertical sails, he sent for an engineer, and submitted it to 
his judgment. The man of professional science examined the plan, and listened 
with profound attention and deference to Mr. Jefferson's explanations of it, and to 
his eloquent illustrations of the advantages it would secure. Having heard him 
through, and being asked by the philosopher what he thought of it, he replied, 
with great sincerity, that it was a most ingenious idea, and was decidedly the best 
plan for a saw-mill he had ever seen. Jefferson was delighted, and forthwith 
entered into a written agreement for the erection of such a mil! on the neighboring 
height. The work went bravely on—the inventor very frequently mounting his 
horse and riding over to see how it proceeded. When the frame was up, and the 
building approached its completion, the engineer rode over to Monticello, to obtain 
a supply of money, aud to get some directions about the saws. Jefferson kept him 
to dinner, and when the cloth was removed, and wine sat upon the table, he turned 
to his guest, and with an air of much satisfaction, exclaimed: 

“And so, Mr. , you like my mill.” : ; 

“TI do, sir, indeed, very much; it is certainly one of the greatest improvements in 
the construction of a saw-mill I ever witnessed.” ; 

“You think the sails are so hung that it cannot fail to work well.’ 

“Certainly, it must work; it can’t help it.” . ; 

“And there’s always a wind upon that hill; if it does not come up one valley, it 
is su.« to come up the other; and the hill is so high and steep that there is nothing 
to interrupt the full sweep of the wind, come which way it will. You think, then, 
on the whole, that the thing cannot fail of complete success. 

“T should think so, sir, but for one thing.” 

“Ab! what is that?” logs?” 

“I have been wondering in my own mind how you are to get up your sae-logs: 

Jefferson threw up his hands and eyes. “I never thought of that. The mill was 
abandoned. 

With all this great philosopher's learnin 
Sense view of the feasibility of his scheme. 
needed to be instructed, what shall we say of the hundreds who, wrapped U] 
self-sufficiency of native gifts of mind, person, or social position, neglect to improve 
their advantages by applying themselves ? 


g, he had failed to take a proper common- 
And if he who was esteemed a sage 
d up in the 
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Learning and labor are as essential to the development 
of each other, and as necessarily connected as their oppo- 


sites. The true man of science is always an indefatigable 


working man. They are to each other as antecedent and 


consequent. f ‘ 

Man was never designed to be inactive. Indolence defeats 
the very object of his mission to earth. The golden age, 
when the earth brought forth its fruits without the labor of 
ploughing and sowing, has long passed by, and it would be 
difficult now to find the happy isle where it rains gold at 
the birth of any distinguished new-comer into this utilita- 
rian world. Many of the children of a former generation, 
“born with silver spoons in their mouths,” after despising 
labor in the beginning, are flying to it, for refuge from star- 
vation, in the sear and yellow leaf. They have commenced 
life at the wrong end. The age in which we live is emi- 
nently practical. The visionary seeks in vain for sympathy 
from others in his bright dreams and airy castles. [Le who 
sits down to act the dreamer, while others are pushing for- 
ward in the race of competition, will be apt to be distanced, 
and left to run his wild goose chase alone. The world 
looks for results, not causes or speculations; and 


“He who would be the tongue of this wide land 
Must string his harp with cords of sturdy iron, 
And strike it with a toil-embrowned hand. 
Such, such is he for whom the world is waiting, 
To sing the beatings of its mighty heart.” 


Even Science, once worshipped as a goddess, is now 
reduced to arithmetical analysis, and is pronounced by 
some quaint writer to be regarded by not a few in the light 
of an ordinary milch-cow—their only care being to caleu- 
late how much butter she will yield. The reflection is 
humiliating, but nevertheless true, and the inference una- 
voidable. It behooves us, therefore, to meet the demands of 
the age in a manly and energetic spirit, and to derive from 
them whatever good we ean. There is no danger that 
intellectual cultivation will ever be superseded by manual 
exercise, or that the interests of either can be injured by 
being made to minister to the advancement of each other. 
Both thrive by labor. The influence of mind upon mind 
is the grand lever upon which all the operations of the world 
will ever depend. Without the machinery of physical 
strength it cannot act at all. Neither can rest. Mind must 
be ever active in penetrating the mysteries of knowledge as 
yet unrevealed, or lose its illuminating power. like the little 
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firefly, which emits its light only when on the wing. The 
bodily powers are then required to reduce its philosophical 
deductions to practice. Thus labor becomes an unfailing 
source of pleasure and profit. It is appreciated, dignified, 
honored, admitted to a place in the catalogue of virtues—a 
share in the rewards of honorable ambition—a niche in the 
Temple of Fame. 

If, then, labor is important in other respects, how indis- 
pensable is it to those engaged in the pursuit of the hidden 
treasures of knowledge. The brightest minds of every 
age have eschewed luxuries and sacrificed pleasure to 
business. A few have given themselves up to sensual 
gratification ; but though their extraordinary genius foreed 
its way to fame, it only caused their ill success in life to 
appear more prominent, their vices more glaring, and their 
unhappy ends more hopeless and sad. Gladly would we 
throw a veil over the frailties of those unfortunate children 
of the Muses, and heroes of the battle-field, who have 
wielded the pen and the sword in defence of virtue and 
innocence, and, notwithstanding, yielded themselves vic- 
tims of their own lusts and passions. Silently would we 
tread the consecrated ground where are seattered the 
untimely graves of sages whose philosophy failed to sustain 
them against the trials of life. Let them rest in peace. 
The examples of great scholars and orators, who were 
hard workers, are before us in profusion. Demosthenes, 
Julius Cesar, Lord Bacon, Newton, Franklin, were all 
different in intellectual and moral qualities, yet all eminent 
in the sphere in which they moved, and all these were 
hard workers. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, could scarcely 
read at eighteen years of age, and was unable to make 
some of the letters of the alphabet. 

Michael Angelo, the renowned sculptor, was once ealled 
on by a friend while finishing a statue. Some time after- 
ward he called again; the sculptor was still at his work. 
His triend, looking at the figure, exclaimed, “* You have 
been idle since I saw you last.” “By no means,” replied 
the sculptor; “I have retouched this part, and polished 
that; I have softened this feature, and brought out this 
muscle; I have given more expression to this lip, and more 
energy to that limb.” “ Well, well,” said his friend, * but 
all these are trifles.”” “It may be so,” replied Angelo, 
“but recollect that trifles make perfection; and, surely, 
perfection is no trifle.” ; . 

The career of Sir Robert Peel is a forcible illustration ot 
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the power of early habits of application and steady devo- 
tion to a particular pursuit: 

Soon after Peel was born, says an English biographer, his father, the 
first baronet, finding himself rismg daily in wealth and consequence, and 
believing that money in those days could always command a seat in Parlia- 
ment, determined to bring up his son expressly for the House of Commons. 
When that son was quite a child, Sir Robert would frequently set him on the 
table and say, “ Now, Robin, make a speech and I will give you a cherry.” 
What few words the little fellow could produce were applauded, and - 
applause stimulating exertion, produced such effects that, before Robin was 
ten vears old, he could address the company with some degree of eloquence. 
As he grew up, his father constantly took him every Sunday into his private 
room and made him repeat as well as he could the sermon which had been 
preached. Little progress in effecting this was made, and little was 
expected at first; but, by steady perseverance, the habit of attention grew 
powerful, and the sermon was repeated almost verbatim. W hen at a very 
distant day the Senator, remembering accurately the speech of an opponent, 
answering his arguments in correct succession, it was little known that the 
power of so doing was originally acquired at Drayton Church. 

What a noble reply was that of the almost dying ambas- 
sador of the Gospel, whom the exhaustion of preaching 
from twenty to thirty times a week had rendered an object 
of painful solicitude to his alarmed flock, but whose only 
response to their entreaties to spare himself was, continu- 
ally, “‘ Let me /abor now, for the hour is at hand when 
I shall be at rest.” 

To form decided habits of laborious research, it is impor- 
tant fo begin early—to lay the foundation well, before the 
ares of life have distracted the thoughts, and the enthu- 
siasm of youth has been chilled by disappointments and 
ill successes. “The atrocious crime of being a young 
man’” cannot keep down the early efforts of honorable 
ambition to win a name for itself, and live down the ecavils 
and sneers, the jealousies and prophecies of those whose 
dread of being eclipsed by their juniors sometimes sharpens 
their wit, while it blunts their sense of delicacy. 

_Ignatius was only thirty years of age when he made his 
pilgrimage and wrote his Spiritual Exercises. Paschal 
finished a great work at sixteen. Grotius was in extensive 
practice at seventeen, and Attorney General at twenty-four. 
Richelieu was Secretary of State at thirty-one. Boling- 
broke and Pitt were both ministers at a very youthful age. 

Thos. Heyward, of South Carolina, was but thirty when 
he signed the Declaration of Independence. Arthur Mid- 
dleton and Wm. Hooper of North Carolina, Thomas Stone 
of Maryland, Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, Matthew 
Thornton of New Hampshire, Benjamin Rush and James 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, and Elbridge Gerry of Massachu- 
setts, were but a year or two older. _ ? 
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Among those whose circumstances in life or other causes 
retarded ‘the dev elopment of their talents until late in life, 
but who nevertheless attained to great fame, were the great 
Cowper and Dryden, neither of whom was conscious of 
possessing the poetic f faculty before his thirtieth year; Mil- 
ton, who began his immortal work at the close of his first 
half century ; Scott, the notes of whose minstrelsy were 
"poured forth after his thirtieth year. Handel, the great 
musical artist, astonished the world late in life with his 
remarkable powers. 

But how did all of these devotees of hard work find time 
to accomplish so much? It is a common complaint that in 
the season of winter especially, when the mind is suffi- 
ciently invigorated and adapted for diligent study, the days 
are so short that it is impossible to get through with the 
ordinary routine of daily emp sloyments, leaving little or no 
time to those whose avoeations abstract them in a great 
measure from books, even to seek recreation m light 
reading. 

Yet many of these scholars and philosophers, as we have 
seen, were compelled to work for their support by the labor 
of their hands. They must, therefore, have adopted some 
system of economy of time. 

A systematic ap propriation of the hours of the day may, 
in many instances, render this wasting tax on the mind 
and body unnecessary. An hour after daylight, if less 
favorable, as it undoubtedly is with some constitutions, to 
much study, than the same time after midnight, is less 
prejudicial to the eyesight, and there is not the same 
danger of overt tasking them with too much at once. The 
twenty- four hours, judiciously apportioned, afford ample 
time for the duties of life, without encroaching on the 
space required for any. Alfred the Great, one ot the 
Wisest of monarchs, had to every hour of his ‘life its pecu- 
liar business assigned. He divided the day and night into 
three parts, of eight hours each, devoting one portion to- 
public business, another to reading, writing and prayer, 
and the third to sleep, meals and exercise. It is related of 
an eminent barrister in England that on being kept wait- 
ing by his wife regularly for a quarter of an hour atter the 
ringing of the breakfast bell, he resolved to devote that 
fraction of time to w riting a work on Jurisprudene e, and 
did sueceed, in the course of a few years, in producing a 
quarto work of four volumes, as the fruits of a small daily 
saving of time. 
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ART. VI._SOUTHERN SCENERY, WATERING PLACES, RESOURCES, ETC.* 


Tuar the people of the South are as truly blessed as any 
other upon the face of the earth, in all the material elements of 
prosperity, we have been in the habit of showing for the 
last fifteen years in the pages of this Review. Nothing is 
required but a change of circumstances to bring into play all 
these important elements; and that change is effected by the 
act which forever separates us from the North. The link thus 
rudely broken can never be welded together again, whether 
peace or war shall be the policy to prevail. Nothing now 
interposes an obstacle to the glorious future of the South. We 
are the strong man—the Gulliver who has broken the fetters 
which, whilst he slept, a Lilliputian host had fastened upon 
him! Providence, making use of the blindness, the fanaticism 
and the baseness of our enemies (and not our own sagacity or 
wishes), has achieved for us these great results. 

Let the South then, in the future, be true to herself, as she 
has never been in the past. 

In the pages which follow we intend, hurriedly, to condense 
some information relative to the leading cities, watering places, 
natural curiosities and historical incidents of the States which 
constitute the present Southern Confederation. 

We begin with Viretnta—the old mother of States and 
statesmen—which abolition hordes are now seeking to overrun 
and despoil, as the Turks did the classic vales of Greece. 

Her chief city is Richmond, now the provisional capital of 
the Confederated States. It has a population of about 40,000, 
and is the centre of great wealth and refinement. Says our 


authority— 

“ Richmond, as first seen approaching by the river, is a city seated on a 
hill, says a traveller, and has the imposing aspect of a large and populous 
capital. It owes this, its first dignity, in some measure to the happy and 
elevated position of its Capitol, which stands on Shockhoe hill, and atar off 
has a handsome and classical appearance; when, however, you approach 
within criticising distance, it loses some of that enchantment which distance 
ever lends the view. Though Richmond is not a great capital, it is, never- 
theless, a flourishing and interesting city, and now probably contains nearly 
33,00 inhabitants, two-thirds of this number being white, and the rest 
black, free or slave. It has been the scene of some historical events of 
great dignity and importance. The Capitol stands—we still quote the 
traveller, whose words we have, with some variation, used in the last 
sentences—on an elevated plain, near the brow of Shockhoe hill, and its 
front looks toward the valley of James river, and over the compact part 
of Richmond. The view from the portico is extensive, various and beau- 
tiful.” 

N orfolk is eight miles from ifampton Roads, and thirty-two 
miles trom the ocean. It has about 20,000 population, and is 











* Appleton’s Hand-Botk of Travel, 1860, is the main authority relied upon in 
this article, 
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the centre of much inland commerce through the Dismal Swamp 
canal. Its harbor is one of the finest in the world, and could 
protect all the navies of Europe. Mr. Jefferson, in 1804, said 
that Norfolk would, in time, eclipse New York in commercial 
importance, and perhaps his prophecy may yet be verified. 

Portsmouth, which is opposite Norfolk, is famous for the 
navy yard, dry dock, ete., which exists there, and which, by an 
act of unparalleled ferocity, were lately sought to be destroyed 
by the Goths and Vandals. " 

Petersburg has a population of 16,000. Alexandria is seven 
miles from Washington on the Potomac. Winchester is thirty- 
two miles from Harper's ferry. Lynchburg is one hundred 
and twenty-four miles from Richmond. We omit the other 
towns. 

At Williamsburg is the site of the old capital of Virginia. 
«Here William and Mary college is located. We append a 
sketch of the University of Virginia and of Mr. Jetierson’s 
home: 


“ The University of Virginia, one of the most distinguished of the col- 
leges of the United States, is situated about a mile west of the village of 
Charlottesville. It is built (Cyclopedia of American Literature) on mod- 
erately elevated ground, and torms a striking feature in a beautiful land- 
scape. On the south-west it is shut in by little mountains, beyond which, a 
few miles distant, rise the broken and occasionally steep and rugged, but 
not elevated ridges, the characteristic feature of which is expressed by the 
name of Ragged mountains. To the north-west the Blue Ridge, some 
twenty miles off, presents its deep-colored outline, stretching to the north- 
east and looking down upon the mountain-like hills that here and there rise 
from the plain without its western base. To the east, the eye rests upon 
the low range of mountains that bounds the view as far as the vision can 
extend north-eastward and south-westward along its slopes, except where it 
is interrupted directly to the east by a hilly but tertile plain, through which 
the Rivanna, with its discolored stream, flows by the base of Monticello. 
To the south, the view reaches tar away until the horizon meets the plain, 
embracing a region lying between the mountains on either hand, and cov- 
ered with forests interspersed with spots of cultivated land. 

“The University of Virginia was founded in 1819, by Thomas Jefferson, 
and.so great was his interest in its success, and his estimate of its import- 
ance, that in his epitaph, found among his papers, he ranks his share in its 
foundation third among the achievements and honors of his lite—the 
authorship of the Declaration of Independence being the first, and of the 
Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom the second. The University is 
endowed and controlled by the State. 

“Monticello, once the beautiful home and now the tomb of Jefferson, is 
about four miles west of Charlottesville. ‘This venerated mansion,’ says 
Lossing, in his Field Book of the Revolution, ‘is yet standing, though some- 
what dilapidated and deprived of its former beauty by neglect. The furni- 
ture of its distinguished owner is nearly all gone, except a few pictures and 
mirrors: otherwise the interior of the house is the same as when Jefferson 
died. It is upon an eminence, with many aspen trees around it, and com- 
mands a view of the Blue Ridge for one hundred and fifty miles on one 
side, and on the other one of the most beautiful and extensive landscapes in 
the world.’ Wirt, writing of the interior arrangements of the house during 
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Mr. Jefferson’s lifetime, records that, in the spacious and lofty hall which 
opens to the visitor on entering, ‘he marks no tawdry and unmeaning orna- 
ments: but before, on the right, on the left, all around, the eye is struck 
and gratified by objects of science and taste, <0 classed and arranged as to 
produce their finest effect. On one side specimens of sculpture, set out in 
such order as to exhibit, at a coup dil, the historic progress of that art, 
from the first rude attempts of the Aborigines of our country up to that 
exquisite and finished bust of the great patriot himself, from the master 
hand of Carrachi. On the other side, the visitor sees displayed a vast col- 
lection of the specimens of the Indian art, their paintings, weapons, orna- 
ments and manufactures; on another, an array of fossil productions of our 
country, mineral and animal; the petrified remains of those colossal 
monsters which once trod our forests, and are no more; and a variegated 
display of the branching honors of those monarchs of the waste that stil! 
people the wilds of the American Continent! In a large saloon were 
exquisite productions of the painter’s art, and from its windows opened a 
view of the surrounding country such as no painter could imitate. There 
were, too, medallions and engravings in great profusion.” Monticello was a 
point of great attraction to the learned of all lands, when travelling in this 
country, while Mr. Jefferson lived. His writings made him favorably 
known as a scholar, and his public position made him honored by the 
nations. The remains of Mr. peat lie in a small tamily cemetery by 
the side of the winding road leading to Monticello.” 

We have referred too frequently in the past to the Virginia 
Springs to make any further reference to them necessary 
They comprise: 


The White Sulphur, The Hot Springs, Capon Springs, 


Salt Sulphur, Bath Alum, Healing 

Blue * Rockbridge Alum, Dibrell’s 

ted = Fauquier White Sulphur, Rawley’s * 

Sweet Springs, Jordan's s “ Grayson’s “ 

Red Sweet Springs, © Shannondale Springs, Alleghany 

Warm “ Berkley “ Huguenot * 

Harpers Ferry is on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way, eighty-two miles from Baltimore city. The Winchester 
and Potomac railway connects it with Winchester, thirty-two 
miles distant. This place, famous for its beautiful scenery, i 
at the confluence of the Potomac and the Shenandoah rivers. 
This meeting of the waters is immediately after their passage 
through a gap of the Blue Ridge, which was thought by Jetfer- 
son to be “one of the most stupendous scenes in nature, and 
well worth a voyage across the Atlantic to witness.” The place 
was formerly called Shenandoah Falls 
The Natural Bridge is in Rockbridge county, in Western Vir- 

xinia, sixty-three miles from the White Sulphur springs. From 
Washington, the traveller hither may take the Orange and 
Alexandria railway to Gordonsville; on the Virginia Central 
and the Central to Millboro’; and thence by stage or by railway 
from Richmond or other points to Lynchburg ; and thence by 
canal packet thirty-fi,e miles to the bridge. In the pleasant 
book of Virginia Letters, Peregrine Prolix thus records the 
story of his visit to the Natural bridge : 
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Everybody in this vicinity will tell you that the distance from Lexing- 
ton to the Natural bridge is twelve miles; but the shortest route is fourteen 
miles, six of which being supposed to be impassable in consequence of the 
superabundance of rain. The driver of my hack, by name Oliver (a melan- 
thrope of great gkill in his art), pursued a route three miles longer. Not 
being aware of the inconceivable badness of the road, and being naturally 
averse to early rising, I did not leave Lexington until! nine o’clock. Oliver 
soon horrified me by turning into the road we travelled last evening, and 
informing me we must pursue it for six miles, and then take a cross-road for 
three miles to get into the direct route. This was bad news: for in a region 
of bad roads the cross-roads are the worst, and are as bad as the cross 
women. And, indeed, until within two miles of the bridge, the road is so 
pre-cminently abominable that it has won to itself the title of purgatory, 
and like that uncomfortable place, when once in, it requires much whipping 
to get you out. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of mud and mire, rut and rock, hill 
and hollow, the skilful Oliver landed me safe at the house near the bridge 
at two p.M. A melanthropic guide conducted me immediately down a 
winding rocky path to the bottom of the deep chasm, in which flows the 
little stream called Cedar creek, and across the top of which, from brink to 
brink, there still extends an enormous rocky stratum, that time and gravity 
have moulded into a graceful arch. The bed of Cedar creek is more than 
two hundred feet below the surface of the plain, and the sides of the enor- 
mous chasm, at the bottom of which the water flows, are composed of solid 
rock, maintaining a position almost perpendicular. These adamantine walls 
do not seem to me to be water-worn, but suggested the idea of an enormous 
cavern, that in remote ages may have been covered for miles by the contin- 
uation of that stratum of which ail that now remains is the arch of the 
Natural bridge. I do verily believe that this stupendous object is the ruin 
of a cave, one of those antres vast, in which our limestone regions abound, 
and which perhaps existed previous to the upheaving of our continent, and 
was tenanted by Naiads, Tritons, and other worthies of the deep. 

The first sensation of the beholder is one of double astonishment: first, 
at the absolute sublimity of the scene; next, at the total inadequaey of’ the 
descriptions he has read, and the pictures he has seen, to produce in his 
mind the faintest idea of the reality. The great height gives the arch an 
air ot grace and lightness that must be seen to be felt, and the power ot 
speech is for a moment lost in contemplating the immense dimensions of the 
surrounding objects. The middle of the arch is forty-five feet in perpen- 
dicular thickness, which increases to sixty at its juncture with the vast abut- 
ments. Its top, which is covered with soil, supporting shrubs of various 
sizes, is two hundred and ten teet high. It is sixty feet wide, and its span 
is almost ninety feet. Across the top passes a public road, and being in the 
same plane with the neighboring country, you may cross it in a coach with- 
out being aware of the interesting pass. There are several forest trees of 
large dimensions growing near the edge of the creek directly under the 
arch, which do not nearly reach its lowest part. ’ 

The most imposing view is from about sixty yards below the bridge, close 
to the edge of the creek; from that position the arch appears thinner, 
lighter and loftier. From the edge of the creek at some distance above the 
bridge, you look at the thicker side of the arch, which, from this point of 
view, approaches somewhat to the Gothic. A little above the bridge, on the 
western side of the creek, the wall of rock is broken into buttress-like 
masses, which rise almost perpendicularly to a height of nearly two hundred 
and fifty feet, terminating in separate pinnacles which overlook the bridge. 
It requires a strong head (perchance a thick skull) ¢o stand on one of these 
narrow eminences and look into the yawning gulf below. ° 
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When you are exactly under the arch and cast your glances upward, the 
‘ears immense; and the symmetry of the ellipsoidal concave formed 
1 and the gigantic walls from which it springs, is wonderfully 
rom this position the views in both directions are sablime and 


space appe 
by the arel 
pleasing. F h t " i 
striking from the immense height of the rocky walls, stretching away in 
g : 


various curves, covered in some places by the drapery of the forest, green 
and graceful, and in others without a bramble ora bush, bare and blue. 
Reader, do not allow the coolness of the neighbors, or the heat of the 
weather, or the badness of the roads, or the goodness of your equipage, or 
the inertia of your disposition, or the gravity of your baggage, or the levity 
of your purse, or the nolition of your womankind, or any other creature of 
any other kind, to prevent you from going to see the Natural bridge ; you 
never saw its like before, end never will you look upon its like again. 


Weir's Cave —This wonderful place, scarcely inferior in mys- 
terious grandeur to the celebrated Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, 
is in the north-eastern corner of Augusta county, Va., seven- 
teen miles from Staunton (on the Central railway), sixteen 
miles trom Waynesboro’, eight miles from Mount Sidney, four. 
teen miles from Harrisburg, and thirty-two frem Charlottes- 
ville and the University of Virginia. Take the Central rail- 
way from Richmond, or the Orange and Alexandria from 
Washington city to Gordonsville and the Central railway 
onward to Staunton; thence by stage seventeen miles to the 
cave. 

Weir's Cave (sometimes written Weyer’s) was named after 
Bernard Weyer, who discovered it in 1804, while in chase of « 
wild animal who fled thither for escape. Many of the countless 
upartments in this grand subterranean castle are of exquisite 
beauty—- others again are magnificent in their grand extent. 
Washington Hall, the largest chamber, is no less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length. A traveiler visiting the cave, ou 
the occasion of an annual illumination, thus describes this 
noble apartment : 


* There isa fine sheet of rock-work running up the centre of this room, and 
giving it the aspect of two separate and noble galleries, till you look above, 
where you observe the partition rises only twenty feet toward the roof, and 
leaves the fine arch expanding over your head untouched. There is a beau- 
tiful connection here standing out in the room, which certainly has the form 
and drapery of a gigantic statue; it bears the name of the Nation’s Hero: 
and the whole place is filled with these projections — appearances which 
excite the imagination by suggesting resemblances and leaving them 
unfinished. The general effect. too, was perhaps indescribable. The fine 
perspective of this room, four times the length of an ordinary church; the 
numerous tapers, when near you, so encumbered by deep shadows as to give 
only a dim, religious light, and when at a distance, appearing in their 
various attitudes like twinkling stars on a deep, dark heaven; the amazing 
vaulted roof spread over you, with its carved and knotted surface, to which 
the streaming lights below in vain endeavored to convey their radiance: 
together with the impression that you had made so deep an entrance, and 
were so entirely cut off from the living world and ordinary things, produces 
Pe effect which, perhaps, the mind can receive but once, and will retain 

ever. 
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“ Weir's Cave,” says the same writer, “is, in my judgment, one of the 
great natural wonders of this new world, and for its eminence in its own 
class, deserves to be ranked with the Natural bridge and Niagara, while it 
is far less known than either. Its dimensions, by the most direct course, are 
more than sixteen hundred feet, and by the more winding paths twice that 
length; and its objects are remarkable for their variety, formation and 
beauty. In both respects it will, I think, compare, without injury to itself, 
with the celebrated Grotto of Antiparos. For myself, I acknowledge the 
spectacle to have been most interesting ; but, to be so, it must be illuminated 
as on this occasion. I had thought that this circumstance might give the 
whole a toyish effect; but the influence of two thousand or three thousand 
lights on these immense caverns is only such as to reveal the objects without 
disturbing the solemn and sublime obscurity which sleeps on everything. 
Searcely any scenes can awaken so many passions at once and so deeply. 
Curiosity, apprehension, terror, surprise, admiration and delight, by turns 
and together arrest and possess you. I have had before, from other objects, 
one simple impression made with greater power; but I never had so many 
impressions made, and with so much power, before. If the interesting and 
the awful are the elements of the sublime, here sublimity reigns, as in her 
own domain, in darkness, silence, and deeps profound.” 


North Caro.ina, which anticipated the other colonies in her 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, is not behind her 
sisters in the second great revolution, evinced by her present 
martial array in the field and her unanimous vote in Conven- 
tion. Besides her inexhaustible wealth in naval stores, she is 
a great grain producer, and is not excelled by any of her 
neighbors in mineral wealth and resources. Her chief cities 
are Raleigh and Wilmington. 

Raleigh, from New York, by the great Southern line of rail- 
way, through Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Rich- 
mond, to Weldon, N. C., thence by the Raleigh and Gaston 
railway. Distance from Washington, two hundred and eighty- 
six miles; from Weldon, ninety-seven miles. From Charleston, 
S. C., by the great mail route, to Goldsborough, N. C., on the 
Wilmington and Weldon link; thence by the North Carolina 
Central railway. 

Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, is situated a little 
north-east of the centre of the State, near the Neuse river. It 
is a pleasant little city,on a high and healthful position. Union 
square is an open area of ten acres, occupying a centre, on the 
sides of which are the principal streets. The State ILouse, 
which is on this square, is one of the most imposing of the 
Capitols of the United States. It is built of granite, after the 
model of the Parthenon. with massive columns and a grand 
dome. The former State House was destroyed by fire in 1831, 
and with it the celebrated statue of Washington by Canova. 
The State Lunatic Asylum is here, and the North Carolina 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. ; ; 

Wilmington, the largest, and the chief commercial city of 
North Carolina, is in the south-eastern extremity of the State, 
upon the Cape Fear river, thirty-four miles from the sea. 
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* Reached from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc., by the 
ereat Southern route, upon which it is a prominent point. 
7 ‘harleston and New Orleans formerly took the 
Travellers from Charleston and New Orleans formerly took the 
steamer here for a coast voyage as far as Charleston; now the 
route is continued by the Manchester and Wilmington railway 
to Kingsville, on the Columbia branch of the South Carolina 
road. This is a busy place, fall of manufacturing and commer- 
cial life. It offers, however, no very great attractions to the 
traveller in quest of the picturesque, though it played a part in 
the drama of the Revolution. Major Craig took possession of 
the town in January, 1781, and occupied it until the surrender 


of Cornwallis. 

North Carolina abounds in localities of great natural beauty, 
well adapted for summer retreats as well as for manufacturing 
sites. We referred to most of these last summer, in an article 
descriptive of our visit to the State. We shall barely refer to 
them now by name: 


Black Mountain, Shoceo Springs, 
Swannannoa Gap, Hawk’s Bill, 

Hickory Nut Gap, Table Rock, 

Pilot Mountain, Ginger Cake Rock, 
Warm Springs, Valley of French Broad. 


The Black mountain has been made famous by the explora- 
tions and melancholy fate of Dr. Mitchell, who lost his life in 
his pious labors.* 


* Dr. Mitchell perished on Saturday, the twenty-seventh of June, 1857, in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. He attempted alone to descend Mount Mitchell, the 
highest peak of the Black mountain, which is in Yancey county, North Carolina; 
but a thunder-storm detained him on the mountain, so that it was evening and dark 
as he was groping his way down the mountain’s sides. Not far from nineteen min- 
utes past eight—for his watch marked that time—he pitched head-long some forty 
feet down the precipice into a small but deep pool of water that feeds the Sugar 
Camp fork of Caney river. At the bottom of this pool he was found, on the eighth 
of July, by Mr. Thomas D. Wilson, who with some two hundred other mountain men 
were looking for Dr. Mitchell in every glen on the sides of that fearful mountain 
mass. This was the fifth visit that Dr. Mitchell had paid to the Black mountain, 
the others being in 1835, 1838, 1844 and 1856 respectively. His object at this time 
was partly personal and partly scientific. He wished to correct the mistakes into 
which some had been led concerning his earlier visits, and to so compare the indica- 
tions of the spirit level and the barometer, that future explorers of mountain 
heights might have increased confidence in the results afforded them by these 
instruments. His untimely end left both parts of this work to be completed by the 
pious hands of others. : 

Dr. Mitchell was buried in Asheville, North Carolina, on the tenth of July, 1857, 
by the side of one of his college mates. But at the earnest solicitation of many 
friends, and especially of the mountain men of Yancey, his family allowed his body 
to be removed and deposited on the top of Mount Mitchell. This was done on the 
sixteenth of June, 1858. There he shall rest till the Judgment day, in a mausoleum 
such as no other man has ever had. Reared by the hands of Omnipotence, it was 
assigned to him by those to whom it was given thus to express their esteem, and it 
was consecrated by the lips of eloquence, warmed by affection, amidst the rites of 
our holy religion. Before him lies the North Carolina he loved so well and served 
so faithfully. From his lofty couch, its hills and valleys melt into its plains as they 
— away to the shores of the eastern ocean, whence the dawn of the last day 
oaat ene as it lights the mountain tops first, shall awake him 

‘ greeting of “well done, good and faithful servant.” 
[Prof. Phillips’ Address. 


° 
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North Carolina possesses one million and a half acres of swamp 
lands, which are at present uncultivated, and are owned by the 
State. Professor Emmons, State Geologist, in his report now 
before us, does not hesitate to say that he regards these lands as 
two-fold more valuable than the upland, and well adapted to the 
growth of cotton! Here is a great future source of wealth. 
We insert, entire, a chapter, descriptive of these lands, from 
Professor Emmons: 


Fuga OT 


The lands under consideration are confined to the eastern counties. They 
scarcely touch the long, narrow sounds which skirt the Atlantic. Large 
bodies extend from fifty to one hundred miles from the ocean, and oceupy 
wide belts, not far from, and parallel with, the principal rivers. Their shape 
is, however, irregular, and it will be seen by the inspection of any correct 
map, that they must occupy ground considerably higher than the beds of 
the river which they skirt. They are reservoirs of water, and numerous 
streams issue from them on all sides, which find their way to the river chan- 
nels by exceedingly crooked routes or courses. 

The most northern swamp is a continuation of the great Dismal, lying 
partly in Virginia and partly in North Carolina, and which occupies large 
tracts in Currituck and Pasquotank counties. Pasquotank river rises in 
this swamp, its head being really in Lake Drummond, in Virginia. Towns 
and numerous hamlets, however, are planted in the great Dismal Swamp. 
It is traversed by roads, and few in passing through this section of country 
would suspect they were in this swamp, famous the world over for its 
ominous name. 

The largest territory of swamp lies in Washington, Tyrrell, Beautort and 
Hyde counties. Its whole length is rather more than seventy-five miles 
from east to west, and at least forty-five in the widest part from north to 
south. It lies between Albemarle Sound, the lower Roanoke river, and 
Pamlico Sound, Pamlico and Tar rivers. The most eastern parts of this 
great tract, however, should he regarded as marsh /and, and subject to over- 
flow during. storm tides. Like all swamp lands, the middle is higher by a 
few feet than the margins. It terminates westward, near Washington, 
Beaufort county. This great body differs from other swamps by a more 
uniform continuity, and a more perfect level, and with fewer knolls, called 
islands. Hyde county, for example, is level as a house floor, and as even as 
a well-constructed garden. It is but a few feet above tide ; too few to give 
depth to wells, and hence water for cooking is supplied mainly from cisterns 
resting upon the ground. This swamp has four shallow lakes of considera- 
ble size. The largest is Matamuskeet, which is twenty miles long. Lying 
a few feet lower than the swamp are tracts of stiff clay soil, probably as 
good for wheat as any in thé State, but these diverse kinds are never inter- 
mingled ; the clay is ‘a kind of outlier or border. The lands of this great 
swamp have become famous for the large crops of corn they produce. They 
are called the Hyde county or Matamuskeet lands. ; ; 

Again, included between the forks of Pamlico and Neuse rivers 1s another 
swamp thirty miles long, but in area it is less than an eighth ot the Mata- 
muskeet swamp and Pungo swamp. , ? 

South of the Neuse, and lying in Carteret and Jones counties, there is 
another immense tract of swamp land, 80,000 acres ot which is known as 
the open prairie of Carteret. In nearly a continued belt, this swamp is 
seventy-five miles long from east to west, but its width is less than the 
Matamuskeet swamp. It is not by any means pertectly continuous. It 
admits the passage of roads, but it lies nearly upon one plane, and the slight 
inequalities scarcely serve to divide it into separate sections. 
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Dover swamp is an isolated tract some fifteen miles in length, and js 
crossed by the Atlantic railroad. t ; ; 
Onslow and Jones counties contain a part of the great Carteret tract, 


This tract, at its western extremity, gives origin to the White Oak creek. 


Holly Shelter swamp lies parallel with cast Cape Fear river. It begins 
sn Onslow county, but the greatest part lies in New Hanover county, east 
of the Wilmington and Weldon railroad. : 

In Brunswick county lies the Green swamp. It is rather lower than 
those we have mentioned, but it is peculiar in having numerous islands— 
that is, rounded hillocks, but slightly elevated above the general surface of 
the swamp. These are inhabited by squatters, who live by basket-making, 
and by general plunder of those materials which can be turned into hominy, 
hoe-cake and a little bacon. On the border of this swamp there has been 
formed a beautiful lake with clear water, and known as Waccamaw lake, 
and from which flows the Waccamaw river, a boatable stream, though it 
is liable to be blocked up by trees and dead timber. Livingston’s creek 
rises in this swamp, and is boatable from the Cape Fear to the crossing of 
the Manchester railroad, and up which the tide flows twelve miles, rising 
something like two feet at its mouth. Columbus county contains large 
bodies of swamp land, but not so continuous as the Green swamp of Bruns- 
wick. 

The whole number of acres of swamp lands in the state is at least two 
millions, of which the State owns one million five hundred thousand. This, 
however, does not include the marsh lands bordering the sounds. There are 
also smaller tracts owned by individuals, of considerable value, in all the 
counties we have named. There is, however, a deficiency of statistics and 
records of surveys. and although the swamp lands are vastly important, the 
archives of the State furnish really no information of value. Private indi- 
viduals who are personally interested in large tracts of those lands have 
furnished all the reliable information we possess relative to them. 

In contrast with the swamp lands, we may briefly notice the savannah 
lands. These are beautiful, open and level spaces, covered now with broom 
grass. We herve not been told what they produced in early times. The 
largest in the State lie on both sides of the Wilmington and Weldon rail- 
road, in the county of New Hanover, and not far above Wilmington. A 
traveller passing over the road in the daytime will admire their beautiful 
surfaces, though .they are not covered with brilliant flowers and the more 
valuable crops of cereals. 


Sourn Carotina, which was the first to appreciate the 
necessity, and the first to strike in behalf of the great revolu- 
tion which is now in progress, has occupied much of our 
attention in the past. ; 

Even a Northern authority, in times when it was less 
fashionable than now in that quarter to decry and anathe- 
matize the land of the sun, has thus spoken of South Carolina: 

“South Carolina is one of the most interesting States in 
the Union, in its legendary and_ historic story, in its social 
characteristics, and its physical aspect. 

. U pon its settlement by the English, in 1670, John Locke, 
the famous philosopher, framed a Constitution for the young 
Colony, after the pattern of that of Plato’s Model Republic. 
Later (1690) the native poetic humor of the people received 
# hew prompting from the influx of French Huguenots, driven 
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from their own land by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. 
This chivalric spirit was fostered by the wars which they 
shared with the Georgians. under Oglethorpe, against the 
Spaniards in Florida, and by the gallant struggles in which 
they were perpetually involved with the Yemassee and other 
of their Indian neighbors. Next came the long and painful 
trial of the Revolution. in which these resolute people were 
among the first and most ardent to take up arms in the cause 
of right — the most persistent and self-sacrificing in the prose- 
cution of the contest, under every rebuff, and the last to leave 
the bloody and devastating fight —a story now told undeniably 
and gloriously everywhere through her romantic territory. 
upon the battle-fields, from the mountains to the sea. 

“The generous temper, from which all this brave history 
grew, has been ever since nourished and developed by the 
social circumstances of the people; the kindly and benign influ- 
ences of a pastoral or agricultural life, cementing, endearing, 
and perpetuating, through a thousand links, family love, asso- 
ciations, attainments and possessions. These characteristics 
have been yet further brought out by the climate, by the physical 
nature of their home, and by the domestic dependence of one 
portion of the community, and the ennobling effect of the con- 
sciousness of power and the obligations it imposes upon the 
other. 

“The physique of the Palmetto State is exceedingly varied. 
Here, on the seaboard and the south, broad savannas and deep, 
dank lagoons, covered with teeming fields of rice, and fruitful 
in a thousand changes of tropical vegetation ; in the middle 
districts great undulating meadows, overspr vad with the luxu- 
riant maize, or white with snowy carpetings of cotton; and 
again, to the northward, bold mountain ranges, lovely valleys, 
aud matchless water-falls. 

‘The sunny land, the sunny land, where Nature has displayed 
Her fairest works, with lavish hand, in hill, and vale, and glade ; 
Her streams flow on in melody, through fair and fruitfal plains ; 
And, from the mountains to the sea, with beauty plenty reigns!’ ” 


We shall not undertake, at present, to refer to the cities and 
towns of South Carolina. Their history, which was written In 
the Revolutionary annals, will be written again in the records 
of the existing war, in even more glorious colors, should the 


enemy pollute the soil with his unhallowed foot. 
ground will again be made classic. Marions, Moultries, Sum- 
ters, Gadsdens and Rutledges will be reproduced in names 
which are now unknown to fame. Charleston will again rise 


to the relative rank which she had among American cities 


before the first War of Independence, and will become one of 

the greatest cities of the new Confederacy. 
South Carolina abounds in admirable manufacturing sites, 

and has a mountain region of unsurpassed beauty, where are 


Every acre of 
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located several pleasant watering places, and where many more 
will. in time, start up. We referred to these very fully last 
’ . 


summer. The following description of the lowlands we extract 


from our authority entire: 

The journey on the South Carolina railway will give the traveller some 
inkling of the lowland features of the southern landscape, though not in its 
strongest or most interesting character. Since much of the way is through 
extensive pine forests, which makes the rhyming sneer bestowed upon this 
part of the country not altogether *napt : 


“Where to the North, pine trees in prospect rise; 
Where to the East, pine trees assail the skies ; 
Where to the West, pine trees obstruct the view; 
Where to the South, pine trees forever grew !” 


But a second glimpse will reveal, amidst all these “pine trees,” the 
towering cypress, with its foliage of fringe and its garlands of moss — the 
waxen bay-leaf, the rank laurel, and the clustering ivy; and, if you are 
watchful, you may eatch, in the rapid transit of the cars through the swamps, 
glimpses of almost interminable cathedral aisles of cypress and vine, sweep- 
ing through the deeper parts of the boundless lagoons. But a railroad 
glimpse, and especially at the speed with which you travel here, is quite 
insufficient for reasonable observation. At Woodlands, a mile only south of 
Midway, the centre of the road, lives the distinguished poet and novelist, 
Simms; and, as he is always upon hospitable thoughts intent, we will pay 
him a flying visit, not doubting of our weleome. Yonder, in that wide and 
spreading lawn, stands our author’s mansion — an old-fashioned brick struc- 
ture, with massive and strange portico. The ranks of orange trees and live 
oak which sentinel his castle are the objects of his tenderest care — true and 
ardent lover of nature as he is. Mr. Simms has a particular fondness for 
the especial grape vine, depending in such fantastic and numberless festoons 
from the limbs of yon venerable tree. He has immortalized it in his song ; 
and, as it is a good specimen of its class —a class numerous in the South— 
we will pay it an humble tribute in our prose. It is strong-limbed as a 
giant—and, but for the grace with which it clings to the old forest-king. 
would seem to be rather struggling with him for his sceptre, than loyally 
and lovingly suing for his protection. The vine drops its festoons, one 
beneath the other, in such a manner that half a dozen persons may find a 
cozy seat, each over his fellow, for a merry swing. On a dreamy summer 
eve you may vacillate, in these rustic couches, to your heart’s content, one 
arm thrown around the vine will secure you in your seat, while the hand 
may hold the favorite book, and the other pluck the delicious clusters of 
grapes, which, as you swing, encircle your head like the wreath upon the 
brow of Bacchus. If the rays of the setting sun be hot, then the rich and 
impenetrable canopy of foliage above you will not prove ungrateful. 

A stroll over Mr. Simms’ plantation will give you a pleasant inkling of 
almost every feature of the Southern lowlands, in natural scenery, social 
life, and the character and position of the slave population. You may sleep 
sweetly and soundly within his hospitable walls, secure of a happy day on 
the morrow, whether the rain holds you prisoner within doors, or the glad 
sunshine drags you abroad. He will give you a true Southern breakfast, at 
cael tieatan 0 then furnish you abundant sources of amuse- 
meer tae - . e ibrary , or suffer you to seek it elsewhere, as your 

¥ ‘steth. At dinner, you shall not lack good cheer, for either the 
a geaes or the intellectual man, and then yom may take a pleasant stroll to 
the quiet banks of the Edisto— watch the raftmen floating lazily down the 
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stream, and interpret as you will the windings and echoes of their boat- 
horns — or you may muse in the shaded bowers of Turtle Cove, or any of 
the many other inlets and bayous of the stream. Go where you may, you 
must not fail to peep into the dark and solemn swamps. You may traverse 
their waters on wild bridges of decayed and fallen trees; you may dream of 
knight and troubadour, as your eye wanders through the gothic passages of 
cypress, interlacing their branches, and bearing the ever-dependent ‘nose, 
which hangs mournfully, as if weeping over the desolation and death which 
brood within the fatal precincts. If you fear not to startle the wild fowl, to 
disturb the serpent, or to encounter the alligator, you may enter your skiff, 
and, sailing through the openings in the base of the cypress, you may pene- 
trate at pleasure, amidst bush and brake, into the mystic chambers of these 
poisonous halls. Mr Simms has beautifully described these solemn scenes 
in his * Southern Passages and Pictures:” 


“Tis a wild spot, and hath a gloomy look; 
The bird sings never merrily in the trees, 
And the young leaves seem blighted. A rank growth 
Spreads poisonously round, with power to taint, 
With blistering dews, the thoughtless hand that dares 
To penetrate the covert. Cypresses 
Crowd on the dark, wet earth; and stretched at length, 
The cayman—a {it dweller in such home— 
Slumbers, half buried in the sedgy grass, 
Beside the green ooze where be shelters him. 
A whooping crane erects his skeleton form, 
And shrieks in flight. Two summer ducks aroused 
To apprehension, as they hear his cry, 
Dash up from the lagoon, with marvellous haste, 
Following his guidance. Meetly taught by these, 
And startled by our rapid, near approach, 
The steel-jawed monster, from his grassy bed, 
Crawls slowly to his slimy, green abode, 
Which straight receives him. You behold him now, 
His ridgy back uprising as he speeds, 
In silence, to the centre of the stream, 
Whence his bead peers alone.” 

+ * * * * * 

Rambling, once upon a time, through the negro quarters of Mr. Simms’ 
plantation, we amused ourself in studying the varied characters of the 
slaves, as shown in the style of their cabins, the order in which they kept 
them, the taste displayed in their gardens, etc.; for every man has all the 
material and time at his command to make himself and his family as com- 
fortable as he pleases. The huts of some bore as happy an air as one might 
desire; neat pailings enclosed them; the gardens were full of flowers, and 
blooming vines clambered over the doors and windows. Others, again, had 
been suffered by the idle occupants to fall into sad decay; no evidence ot 
taste or industry was to be seen in their hingeless doors, their fallen fences, 
or their weed-grown gardens. These lazy tellows were accustomed even to 
cut down the shade trees, which had been kindly planted before their 
homes, rather than walk a few yards further for other and even better fuel. 
The more industrious of the negroes here, as elsewhere, employ their leisure 
hours, which are abundant, in the culture of vegetables and in raising 
fowls, which they sell to their masters, and thus supply themselves with the 
means to purchase many little luxuries of life. For necessaries they have 
ho concern, since they are amply and generously provided with all which 
they can require. Others who will not thus work for their pin-money, are 
dependent upon the kindness of their masters, or more frequently upon 
their ingenuity at thieving. Many of them sell to their master in the 
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morning the produce they have stolen from him the previous night. At 
least. they all manage to keep their purses filled; and we were assured that 
not one, had he occasion or-desire to visit Charleston or Augusta, but could 
readily produce the means to defray his expenses. One old woman was 
pointed out to us, who had several times left the plantation with permission 


to remain away as long as she pleased; yet, although her absences were 
sometimes of long continuance, she was too wise not to return to a certain 
and good home. Wander how and whither she would, in due time her 
heart would join the burden of the song: 


“Oh! carry me back to old Virginny, 
To old Virginny’s shore!” 

While once visiting some friends in Carolina, we had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the bridal festivities of one of the servants of the family, a girl of 
some eighteen years. The occasion was one of those pleasant things which 
long hold place in the memory. For days previous, the young ladies of the 
household gayly busied themselves in kind preparations for the event; in 
instructions to the bride, in the preparation ot her white muslin robe, of 
her head-dress, and other portions of her toilet; in writing her notes of 
invitation to her sable friends—Mr. Sambo Smith or Miss Clara Brown, 
according to the baptismals of their respective masters, whose names the 
uegroes of the South always assume. In our quality of artist, we had the 
pleasure to expend our water-colors in wreaths of roses, and pictures of 
cupids, hearts, and darts, and so on, upon the icings of the cakes which the 
young ladies had prepared for the bridal feast; and who knows but that our 
chef @euvres were consumed by ebony lips on that memorable night! The 
ceremony took place in the cabin of the bride, and in presence of the 
whites: and then followed revelry, feasting, and dancing upon the lawn, 
much to the delight of the happy pair and their dark friends, and scarcely 
less to the pleasure of the bride’s kind mistresses and of all of us who wit- 
nessed their sports trom the parlor windows. By the way, when you jour- 
ney in the South, line your pockets with tobacco, dispense it generously to 
the darkies, and they are vour friends for life. 

As we have said, Woodlands and its vicinage will enlighten you as to the 
genus of the scenery of all the lowlands of the South. This genus, how- 
ever, vou will find, as you ramble from the seaboard toward the interior, 
subdivided into many species, each widely varying from the other. Upon 
the seaboard, and its many lovely and luxuriant islands, you will find the 
beau ideal of Southern soil, climate, vegetation, architecture and character. 
Here abound those lovely inlets and bays, which make up the absence of 
the lake scenery of the North. These bayous and lakelets are covered 
with the raukest tropical vegetation; they abound in every species of wild 
fowl—birds ot the most gorgeous plumage, songsters of the sweetest notes— 
the mocking bird and the nightingale, the robin, and a host of other equally 
celel rated warblers. Here, the foliage is so dense and rich, in form and 
color, that a poor imagination will readily people the spot with elves and 
sprites; and there, again, so dark and solemn are the caverns, overshadowed 
by the impenetrable roofs of leaves, that vou mav readily interpret the 
screech of the owl, the groan of the bull-frog, and the hiss of the serpent 
into the unearthly wail of damned spirits. These are fitting haunts for the 
sad and contemplative mind at the witching hour of night. 4 

Here, the rice plantations abound. Many of them are of great extent, 
oo the planters employing several hundred slaves. The white popula- 
fou is thus necessarily thin, yet opulent. The cabins of the negroes on 
these extensive domains, surrounding the mansion and its many outbuild- 
jugs of the proprietor, give to every settlement the aspect of a large and 
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thriving village. There is something peculiarly fascinating in this species 
of softened feudal life. The slaves are, for the most part, warmly attached 
to their masters, and they watch over their interests as they would their 
own. Indeed, they consider themselves part and parcel of their master’s 
family. They bear his name, they share his bounty: and their fortune 
depends wholly upon his. Through life they have every comfort; the 
family physician attends them when sick, and in their old age and imbe- 
cility they are well protected. They glory in their master’s success and, 
happiness; their pride is in exact proportion to the rank of the family they 
serve; and whatever that may be, they still cherish a haughty and sell-satis- 
fied contempt for “ poor white folks.” i 

“Go way, Sambo,” we once heard one of these jovial lads exclaim to 
another, whose ill-fortune it was to serve a less opulent planter than him- 
self; “go ’way, Sambo, your massa only got fifty niggerg; my massa got 
hundred.” And he pulled up his shirt-collar, and marched pompously off 
with the step and air of a millionaire. 

The masters, themselves, descended from an old chevalier stock, and, 
accustomed through many generations to the seclusion of country life, and 
that life under Southern skies, and surrounded with all the appliances of 
wealth and homage, have acquired an ease, a grace, a generosity, and large- 
ness of character, incompatible with the daily routine of the petty occupa- 
tions, stratagems and struggles of modern commercial and metropolitan hte, 
be it in the South or the North. 

GrorGia, we hope, will never again be called the Massachu- 
sets, but rather the Switzerland of the South. Her industry is 
varied and productive. Her railroads intersect nearly every 
part of the State, and are— 





The Georgia road......... .- 171 miles.| Eatonton Branch............cccceseeeceeeees 38 miles. 
Western and Atlantic................0e00 138 6 |Macon and Wester n..........c0..cccccssere 101 ‘ 
Rome railway...........0+. 20 * | Muscogee.............0000 . a 
Atlanta and Lagrange.............-..++++ i vecccc etiteriiscisiine = 
RIO BR csncwpsssenscaccansrscesessdasssnne 191 * (Savannah and Gulf railroad............. —- 
The following are the chief watering places in Georgia: 
Indian Springs. Rowland Springs. 
Madison Springs. Red Sulphur Springs. 
Warm Springs. Thundering Springs. 
Sulphur Springs. Powder Springs. 


We confine ourself to a brief sketch of Savannah, of the 
mountain region, and of one of the most beautiful features in 
natural scenery : 

Savannah, the largest city of Georgia, with a population of 
about 16,000 whites and 12,000 blacks, is upon the south bank 
of the Savannah river, eighteen miles from the sea. Its site is 
4 sandy terrace, some forty feet above low-water mark. It Is 
regularly built, with streets so wide and so unpaved—so densely 
shaded with trees, and so full of little parks, that but for the 
extent and elegance of its public edifices, it might seem to be 
an overgrown village, or a score of villages rolled into one. 
There are nu less than twenty-four little green squares scattered 
through the city, and most of the streets are lined with the 
fragrant flowering China tree, or the Pride of India, while some 
of them, as Broad and Bay streets, have each four grand rows 
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of trees, there being a double carriage-way, with broad walks 
on the outsides, and a promenade between. 

Among the public buildings of note In Sa yannah are the new 
custom house, the city exchange, court house and theatre, the 
State arsenal, the armory, the Oglethorpe and the St. Andrew's 
halls. the Lyceum, the market house, and the Chatham academy. 
The St. John’s ( Episcopal) church, and the Independent Presby- 
terian church, are striking edifices. The city has, besides, ; 
dozen other Protestant and some Catholic churches, and a 
Jewish synagogue. The State Historical Society has a fine 
library. The public library has over 7000 volumes. There are: 
also other literary associations and reading rooms. The principal 
charitable institutions of the city are the Orphan Asylum, the 
Hibernian and Seaman’s Friend Societies, the Georgia Infirm- 
ary, the Savannah Hospital, the Union and the Widow’s Socie- 
ties, and the Savannah Free School. 

In Johnson or Monument square, opposite the Pulaski House, 
there is a fine Doric obelisk erected to the memories of Greene 
and Pulaski, the corner stone of which was laid by Latayette 
during his visit in 1825. It is a marble shaft, fifty-three feet in 
height. The base of the pedestal is ten feet four inches by six 
feet eight inches, and its elevation is about twelve feet. The 
needle which surmounts the pedestal is thirty-seven feet high. 
Another and very elegant structure has since been built in Chip- 
pewa square, to the memory of Pulaski. This general fell 
gallantly during an attack upon the city, while it was occupied 
by the British in the year 1779. 

The vicinage of Savannah, though flat, is exceedingly pictu- 
resque along the many pleasant drives, and by the banks of the 
river and its tributary brooks, leading everywhere through 
noble avenues of live oak, bay, magnolia, orange, and a hun- 
dred other beautiful evergreen trees, shrubs and vines. 

The Cemetery of Bonaventure, close by, is a wonderful place. 
It was originally a private estate, laid out in broad avenues, 
which cross each other. These avenues are now grand forest 
aisles, lined with live oaks of immense size, their dense leafage 
mingling overhead, and the huge lateral branches trailing upon 
the ground with their own and the superadded weight of the 
heavy festoons of the pendant Spanish moss. A more beautiful 
or more solemn home for the dead than in the shades of these 
green forest aisles cannot be well imagined. The endless 
cypress groves of the “silent cities” by the Bosphorus, are not 
more impressive than the intricate web of these still forest walks. 

Bonaventure has thus been sketched by starlight : 

“ Along a corridor I tread, 
High over-arched by ancient trees, 
Where, like a tapestry o’erhead, 
The gray moss floats upon the breeze: 
A wavy breeze, which kissed to-day 
Tallulah’s falls of flashing foam, 
And sported in Toccoa’s spray— 
Brings music from its mountain home. 
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The clouds are floating o’er the sky, 
And cast at times a fitful gloom— 
As o’er our hearts dark memories fly, 
Cast deeper shades on Tatnall’s tomb; 
While glimmering onward to the sea, 
With scarce a rippling wave at play, 
A line of silver through the lea, 
The river stretches far away.” 


Savannah was founded by General Oglethorpe in 1732. It 
was occupied in 1778 by the British, and came back into the 
possession of the Americans in 1783. But few revolutionary 
remains are now to be seen, the city having overgrown most of 
them. Batteries, ramparts, and redoubts have given place to 
the more pleasant sights of fragrant gardens and shady parks. 
Mounds and ditches, however, may be traced near the edge of 
the swamp, south-east of the town. Jasper’s Spring, the scene 
of a brave and famous exploit of the war time, may yet be 
visited. It lies near the Augusta road, two miles and a half 
from the city westward. The spring is a fountain of purest 
water, in the midst of a marshy spot, covered with rank shrub- 
bery, at the edge of a forest of oak and pine trees. The interest 
of the place is in its association only. Sargent Jasper, aided 
only by one companion, watched by this spring for the passage 
of an American prisoner, under a British guard of eight men, 
whom he boldly and successfully assailed, restoring the captive 
to his country and his friends. In memory of this action, 
Sargent Jasper’s name has been given to one of the publie 
parks of the city. 

Savannah is one of the healthiest of the Southern cities, and 
its climate is constantly improving, owing, it is said, to the 
improved manner of cultivating the great rice lands in the 
neighborhood. No pleasanter winter home for invalids or 
others can be found; for, to the balmy climate of the region, 
and every appliance of physical comfort, there are superadded 
extraordinary social attractions in the cultivated manners and 
the hospitable hearts of the people. 


The Mountain Region of Georgia —Throughout all Northern 
Georgia, the traveller will find a continuation of the charming 
Blue Ridge landscape, which we have already explored in the 
contiguous regions of Upper South Carolina, and North Caro- 
lina West. This picturesque district in the “ Pine State” ex- 
tends from Rabun county, in the north-eastern corner of the 
State, to Dade, in the extreme north-west, where the summit of 
the Lookout mountain oversees the valley of the ‘Tennessee. 
Here are the famous gold lands, and in the midst of them the 
Dahlonega branch of the United States Mint. ; , 

The most frequented, if not the finest scenes In this neighbor- 
hood, are in the north-east, as the wonderful Falls of Pallulah 
and Toccoa, the Valley of Nacochee and Mount Yonah in 
Habersham county, the Cascades of Eastatoia and the great 
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Rabun, all within a day’s ride of the Table 
Mountain, Cwsar’s Head, Jocasse, the Whitewater Falls, and 
other wonders of South Carolina. Further west are the Falls 
of Amicalolah, the Cahutta Mountain, the Dogwood Valley, 
and Mount Lookout. ‘This was formerly the hunting ground 
of the Cherokees; and, indeed, not many years have passed 
since the fival removal of this tribe to new homes beyond the 


fabun Gap in 


Mississippi. ; : 
Toccoa Falls isin the county of Habersham, a few miles from 
the village of Clarksville. 
The late Judge Chariton, describing this famous scene, says: 


“ Several years have passed away since I last stood at the beautiful Fall 
a. It was one of the delightful summer days peculiar to the 


of the Toccoa. - | t 
The air had all the elasticity of the high 


climate of Habersham county. 


recion that surrounded us, and the scenery was of a character to elevate 
eS . 


our spirits and enliven our fancy. 

“A narrow passage led us from the road-side to the foot of the fall. 
Before us appeared the perpendicular face of a rock, resembling a rugged 
stone wall, and over it, 


‘The brook came babbling down the mountain’s side.’ 


“ The stream had lost much of its fullness from the recent dry weather, 
and as it became lashed into fury, by its sudden fall, it resembled a silver 
ribbon, hung gracefully over the face of the rock, and waving to and fro 
with the breath of the wind. It reminded me more forcibly than any other 
scene I had ever beheld of the poetic descriptions of fairy-land. It is just 
such a place—as has been often remarked by others—where we might 
expect the fays and elves to assemble of a moonlight night to hold their 
festival on the green bank, whilst the spray, clothed with all the varied colors 
ot the rainbow, formed a halo of glory around their heads. It is, indeed, 
beautiful, surpassingly beautiful: the tall trees reaching but half-way up the 
mountain height, the silver cascade foaming o’er the brow of the hill, the 
troubled waves of the mimic sea beneath, the lulling sound of the falling 
water, and the call of the mountain birds around you, each and all come 
with a soothing power upon the heart, which makes-it anxious to linger 
through the long hours ot the summer day. . 

“ ‘Tearing ourselves away from the enchantment that held us below, we 
toiled our way up to the top of the fall, using a path that wound around the 
mountain. When we reached the summit we trusted ourselves to such sup- 
port as a small tree, which overhangs the precipice, could give us, and looked 
over into the basin beneath. “Then, growing bolder as our spirits rose with 
the excitement of the scene, we divested ourselves of our boots and stock- 
ings and waded into the stream, until we approached within a few feet of 
the cascade. This can be done with but little danger, as the brook keeps 
on the even and unruffled tenor ot its wav until just as it takes its loity 
plunge into the abyss below. ; ; 

_ “the height of the fall is now one hundred and eighty-six feet; formerly 
it Was some teet higher, but a portion of the rock was detached some years 
ago by the attrition of the water, and its fall has detracted from the perpen- 
dicular descent of the stream: 

‘Beautiful streamlet! onward glide, 

In tuy destine: course to the ocean’s tide! 

So youth impetuous, longs to be 

Tossed on the waves of manhood’s sea: 

But weary soon of cloud and blast, 

Sighs for the haven its bark hath passed. 
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And though thou rushest now with glee, 
By hill and plain to seek the sea — 

No lovelier spot again thou'lt find, 

Than that thou leavest here behind: 
Where hill and rock “rebound the eal!” 
Of clear Toceoa’s water-fall!’ 

“ There are picturesque legends connected with this winsome spot ; one of 
them narrates the story of an Indian chief and his followers, who, bent upon 
the extermination of the whites, and, trusting to the guidance of a woman, 
was led by her over the precipice, and, of course, perished in their fall.” 

FroripA.—In our June issue we furnished a paper upon 
Florida so elaborate in every respect as to leave little more 
to be said’ We content ourselves with a description of Saint 
Augustine, so celebrated as a winter resort for invalids. 

St. Augustine is built along the seaward side of a narrow 
ridge of land, situated between salt marsh and estuary half a 
mile from the beach, two miles from the ocean, in sight of the 
bar and lighthouse, and within hearing of the surf. The soil 
is sandy loam and decomposed shell, and is very productive. 
Approaching by a bridge and causeway crossing the St. Sebas- 
tian river and marsh, we enter a well-shaded avenue, flanked 
by gardens and orange groves, which leads directly to the 
centre of the quaint old city. [ere is the public square, a neat 
enclosure of some two acres, facing which, on either side, 
stand the Court house, the market and wharf, the Protestant 
Episcopal church—a plain building, in the pointed style, 
handsomely furnished —and, immediately opposite, the ven- 
erable Roman Catholic church, a striking edifice of seemingly 
great antiquity, but built only about eighty years ago. It is 
of the periwig pattern, and in the worst possible taste. One of 
its bells bears date 1682. Connected with this church is a small 
convent and school. 

A minute’s walk brings us to the sea-wall or breakwater, a 
broad line of massive masonry, built about 1840 by order of 
Government, at great cost, for the protection of the CY. but 
Whose chief use is that of affording to the inhabitants the 
pleasantest promenade in fine weather. This wall extends half 
a mnile southwarg to the now deserted barracks and magazine, 
und as far northward to Fort Marion, formerly St. Mark, « 
picturesque and decayed fortress, which once commanded the 
Whole harbor, looming up out of the flat landscape, graud asa 
Moorish castie, and torming the most conspicuous and inter- 
esting relic of the Spanish occupation. 

Parallel to this sea-wall run, north and south, with short 
intersections, the three principal streets or lunes — long, nar- 
row, without pavement or sidewalk — irregularly built up with 
“dumpy” but substantial houses, rather dingy and antedi- 
luvian, mostly of stone, or with the lower stories stone and the 
upper of wood. They have invariably the chimneys outside, 
and are ornamented with projecting balconies and latticed 
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verandas, from which the gay paint has long since faded, being 
all toned and weather-stained into one sombre gray bue, which, 
in keeping with the surroundings, is the joint result of age, 
neglect, sun and saline air. Every house is separated from its 
neighbor by more or less of garden plot, ill protected by broken 
fence and crumbling wall, wherein they ‘aise two or more crops 
of vegetables every year, figs in perfection, and roses in unmeas- 
ured abundance. 

Augustine is sometimes styled the “ Ancient City,” and is, 
indeed, the oldest in the United States. Its appearance is in 
strict keeping with its venerable age, seen in the unequivocal 
marks of decay and decrepitation. Perhaps the friable nature 
of the common building material contributes to this ruinous 
appearance, all the older houses being constructed of a stratified 
concrete of minute shell and sand called * coquina,” in blocks 
conveniently obtained, easily worked, hardening by exposure, 
but abraiding and crumbling in course of time. And yet this 
material seems everlasting; for the old stuff of dilapidated 
buildings, and houses disused by the diminution of population, 
forms, by refacing, the excellent material for new. Coquina 
houses, however, are invariably dark, and always damp in 
winter, on which account frame dwellings, although not so cool 
summer houses, are much preferred by the innovating Yankees. 
But the Minorean, or sub-Spanish population, still adhere to 
their traditions, and refuse to be reformed. They build for the 
summer time—the longest season—and wisely build, when 
they do build, the same solid, squat, low-doored, narrow-win- 
dowed, disagreeably-dark and rheumatically-damp dwellings 
as ever. Visitors, however, in choosing winter quarters, will 
do well to prefer those hotels which are of frame, and have a 
cheerful sunny exposure. 

ALABAMA.—Onur statistics have been very full upon this State 
in past issues of the Review. 

Thegbief agricultural product of Alabama is cotton, of which 
great staple it yields more than any other State in the Union. 
Extensive canebrakes once existed, but they have been greatly 
cleared away. Sugarcane grows on the south-west neck, between 
Mobile and the Mississippi. Many of the rich alluvial tracts 
yield rice abundantly. Tobacco, also, is produced. Indian 
corn, oats, sweet potatoes, buckwheat, barley, flax, and silk, 
are much cultivated, besides many other grains, fruits, and 
vegetables, and large supplies of live stock of all descriptions. 
_ Mineral Products—Alabama is rich in great deposits of coal, 
iron, variegated marbles, limestone, and other mineral treasures. 
Gold mines, too, have been found and worked. Salt, sulphur, 
and chalybeate springs abound. 

History.—It is supposed that Alabama was first visited by 
white men in 1541, when the gallant troops of De Soto passed 
through its wilderness, on their memorable exploring expedition 
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to the great Mississippi. In 1702, a fort was erected in Mobile 
bay by a Frenchman named Bienville, and nine years later the 

resent site of the city of Mobile was occupied. At the peace 
of 1763, this territory passed into the possession of the English, 
with all the French possessions (except New Orleans) east of 
the Mississippi. Until 1802 Alabama was included in the 
domain of Georgia, and after 1802 and up to 1817 it was a part 
of the Mississippi territory. At that period it was formed into 
a distinct government, and was admitted in 1819 into the Union 
as an independent State. 

There are many mineral springs in Alabama, the chief of 
which are Blount springs, Bladen springs, and also several 
summer seats in the neighborhood of the Gulf of Mexico. 

A natural bridge in Walker county resembles somewhat the 
famous curiosity of Virginia. 

Mobile is the commercial mart of Alabama, and the second 
great cotton mart in the South. It is a place of much enter- 
prise and commercial spirit, and great social affinities. 

Mississtpp1.—Cooper’s Well and the Lauderdale Springs are 
the chief watering places of Mississippi, though in her north; 
eastern counties these must in time abound. Upon her Gulf 
coast she has several desirable summer retreats. Vicksburg is 
the city of chief commercial rank, though Natchez has a more 
classic antiquity. Columbus is famous for its wealth and refine- 
ment. Jackson is the capital of the State. Several years ago 
our esteemed friend (now deceased), J. M. Chilton, Esq., favored 
our pages with a series of able papers upon Mississippi. Her 
‘ailroad system embraces 

The Mobile and Ohio road, Mississippi Central, 
Southern Mississippi road, New Orleans and Jackson railroad. 
Mississippi and Tennessee, 

We extract in regard to her general characteristics of soil, 
climate, and products : 

“Much of the area of Mississippi is occupied by swamp and 
marsh tracts. There is within her territory, between the mouth 
of the Yazoo river and Memphis in Tennessee, a stretch of this 
description, covering an area of nearly 7,000 square miles. It 
is sometimes a few miles broad, and sometimes not less than a 
hundred. These low portions of the State are subject to inun- 
dation at the time of freshets, and great is the cost and the care 
to protect them, as well as all the lands of a similar character 
lying along the Mississippi. Banks or levees are built along 
the river shores to restrain the unruly floods, but sometimes a 
breach or crevass, as such rent is called, occurs, and then woful 
is the damage and great the risk not only of property but of 
life. 

“Where the country is not thus oceupied by swampy or 
marshy stretches, it sweeps away in broad table lands, shaped 


into grand terraces or steps descending from the eastward to 
’ 
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the waters of the great river. The steps are formed by two 
ranges of bluffs, which sometimes extend to the river shores, 
and halt abruptly in precipices of fifty and even a hundred 
feet perpendicular height. These bluffs are features of great 
and novel attraction to the voyager on the Mississippi river. 

“ The climate of Mississippi has the same general character- 
istics of the other Southern States, passing from the tempera- 
tures of the torrid zone, southward, to more temperate airs— 
unlike Alabama, however, and the south-eastern States of 
Georgia and Carolina, it has no bold mountain lands within its 
area. 

“The climate of Mississippi cannot at present be commended 
for salubrity; though, as the marsh lands become cleared and 
cultivated, the fatal miasmas which at present taint the air at 
certain seasons and in particular districts, will decrease—nay, 
perhaps disappear entirely; and the dread caution, like that 
over the entrance to Dante’s Inferno, may no more require to 
be written upon any part of her faithful domain. The winters 
here, and in the neighboring State of Louisiana, have a tem- 
perature a few degrees lower. than that of the same latitudes 
near the Atlantic. The fig and the orange grow well in the 
lower part of the State, and the apple flourishes in the higher 
hilly regions. Cotton is the great staple of Mississippi, the 
State being the third in the Union in this product; the second 
even, the amount of population being the measure. Besides 
cotton, however, the varied soil yields great supplies of Indian 
corn, tobacco, hemp, flax, silk, and all species of grains and 
grasses, besides live stock of very considerable value.” 

LovtisiANa.—Our volumes constitute a regular record of the 
historical and industrial progress of Louisiana, and of her 
great resources. Her wealth has rapidly augmented, and an 
immense area of fertile land is annually taken inte cultivation, 
reclaimed from the swamps and the prairies. New Orleans, 
meanwhile, has advanced with prodigious strides, and will now, 
without a doubt, fultil the destiny which seemed in the past to 
belong to New York. We contidently expect and predict this. 
In the October number of the Review will appear the statis- 
tics of New Orleans commerce, in the commercial year that is 
drawing to its close. r 

The railroads of Louisiana are the following : 

New Orleans, Jackson and Northern, Pontchartrain road, 
New Orleans, Opelousas and Western, Feliciana *: 
Mexican Gulf road, Port Hudson “ 

The chief watering places are upon the route of the Jackson 
railroad and on the shores of the lakes; and thus, at a few 
hours remove from New Orleans, a healthy and genial retreat 
may always be found. 

The following is a brief historical summary of Louisiana: 

“Louisiana is one of the most interesting States in the 
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Union, from the romantie incidents of its early history, the 
peculiar features of its landsc ‘ape, and its unique social ¢ ‘harac- 
ter and life. 

“The traveller, looking upon the face of the great river, will 
recall the bright hopes of De Soto, when he, too, so gazed with 
delighted wonder; then he will muse upon the h: apless destiny 
which gave the gallant explorer a grave beneath the very 
floods which he was the first to find and enter. with such exult- 
ant anticipations. Then he will remember the visit of La Salle 
to the mouth of the river, in 1691—next, the atte meas settle- 
ment, in 1699, under the brave lead of Iberville: then comes 
the enterprise of Crozakt, to whom the « country was granted 
by Louis XIV in 1712; next comes its history from 1717, while 
in possession of the famous French financier John Law, and 
his company of rash speculators, with all the incidents of the 
story of the brilliant but fleeting ‘Mississippi bubble;’ next 
the restoration of the territory to the French crown, its trans- 
fer to Spain in oe its retrocession to France in 1800, and its 
final acquisition by the United States in 1803, when this Gov- 
ernment purch: ased it for $11,590,000, and the farther payment 
of certain claims of American citizens against the Government 
of France.” 

Louisiana, in no part of its territory, reaches a greater ele- 
vation than two hundred feet above the level of the Gulf of 
Mexico, while very much of the Southern region is so low that 
it becomes inundated at high water. Marshes extend from the 
coast; then come the low prairie lands which approach the 
central parts of the State; and above, the country grows 
broken and hilly, west of the basin of the Mississippi. In the 
extreme north-west is a m: arshy tract of fifty miles in length 
and six in breadth, full of small lakes, made by the interlacings 
of the arms of Red river. It is estimated that an area of 
between eight thousand and nine thousand square miles, lying 
respective ly upon the Mississippi and Red rivers, is subject to 
inundation annu: lly. 

About three-fifths of the whole area of the State is alluvial 
and diluvial; the rest is occupied by the tert iary formation, 
and contains coal and iron, ochre, salt, gypsum and marl. In 
the vicinity of Harrisonburg, near the north-eastern line of the 
State, and among the froestone hills which rise hereabouts pre- 
cipitously to a height of eighty and one hundred feet, large 
quartz crystals have been found, and quantities of jasper, 


agates, cornelfans, sardonyx, onyx, feldspar, crysti allized gyp- 
sum, alumine, chalcedony, ‘lava, meteoric stones and fossils. 

The exhalations from the marshes, in the long 
affect the atmosphere, and make Louisiana, in much of its ter- 
ritory, dangerous to the acclimated, and quite unapproac ‘hable 
to strangers at the season when the especial features of the 
landscape may be seen in all their greatest glory. 


, hot summers, 
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Cotton and sugar cane are the great products of this State. 
The bays and lakes, formed by expansions ot the rivers in 
the marsh lands near the coast, make a marked feature in the 

, tat 2 lakes P chartrai me 
landscape of Louisiana, as lakes Pontchartrain, Borgne, Man- 


repas, ete. 

The following sketch of the MississIPPI RIVER may properly 
form a part of our chapter upon, Louisiana. The river was 
discovered in 1672, but its true source in the Itascalake was not 
ascertained until 18382: 


This lake, called by the French Lac la biche, is*a beautiful sheet ot 
water, of an irregular shape, about eight miles in length, situated among 
hills covered with pine forests, and fed chiefly by springs. It is elevated 
about fifteen hundred feet above the ocean, and is at a distance of more 
than three thousand miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The river drains an extent of territory which, for fertility and vastness, 
is unequalled upon the globe. This territory, termed the * Mississippi 
valley,” extends from the sources of the Mississippi in the north to the Gulf 
of Mexico in the south, and from the Alleghany mountains on the east to 
the Rocky mountains on the west. Or, to give its outline more definitely, 
we will take a position on the Gulf of Mexico, where it empties its accumu- 
lated waters, and run a line north-westward to the Rocky mountains, from 
whence issue the sources of the Arkansas, Platte, and other smaller st: eams; 
from this point, along the Rocky mountains to the sources of the Yellow- 
stone and Missouri rivers; around the northern sources of the latter river to 
the headquarters of Red river, a branch of the Assinoboin; around the 
sources of the Mississippi proper to the headquarters of the Wisconsin and 
Illinois rivers; between the confluents of the lakes and those of the Ohio, to 
the extreme source of the Alleghany river; along the dividing line between 
the sources of streams flowing into the Ohio river and those flowing toward 
the Atlantic; between the confluents of the Tennessee and those streams 
emptying into Mobile bay; between the sources discharged into the Mississippi 
and those inte the Tombigbee and Pearl rivers; to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, and from its mouth to the outlet of the Atchafalaya. The whole 
presenting an outline of more than six thousand miles, or an area of about 
one million two hundred and ten thousand square miles. The Mississippi 
river ig navigable for steamboats, with but partial interruption, as far north 
as the Falls of St. Anthony, a distance of two thousand and thirty-seven 
miles; its course, however, is extremely crooked, and not unfrequently a 
bend occurs from twenty to thirty miles round, while the distance across is 
not more than a mile or two. In some instances, however, these distances 
have been shortened by what are termed “cut-offs.” which are made by 
Yagi a narrow channel across the neck of a bend, when, on admitting 
the water, the current, running with such velocity, soon forces a channel 
both wide and deep enough for the largest steamboats to go through. The 
navigation is frequently rendered dangerous, owing to the mighty volume of 
water washing away, from some projecting point, large masses of earth, with 
its huge trees, which are carried down the stream. Others, again, are often 
imbedded in the mud, with their tops rising above the water, and not unusu- 
ally causing the destruction of many a fine craft. These are called, in the 
Phrase of ‘the country, “snags” and “sawyers.” The whirls, or eddies, 
caused by the striking peculiarities of the ‘river in the uniformity of its 
meanders, are termed “ points” and “ bends,” which have the precision, in 
many instances, as though they had been struck by the sweep of a compass. 
These are so regular that the flat-boatmen frequently calculate distances by 
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them; instead of the number of miles, they estimate their progress by the 
number of bends they have passed. 7 : 

A short distance from its source the Mississippi becomes a tolerably sized 
stream ; below the Falls of St. Anthony it is half'a mile wide, and below the 
Des Moines rapids it assumes a medial width and character to the mouth of 
the Missouri. About fitteen miles below the mouth of the St. Croix river 
the Mississippi expands into a beautiful sheet of water, called Lake Pepin, 
which is twenty-four miles long and from two @o four miles broad. The 
islands, which are numerous, and many of them large, have, during the 
summer season, an aspect of great beauty, possessing a grandeur of vegeta- 
tion which contributes much to the magnificence of the river. The numer- 
ous sand-bars are the resort, during the season, of innumerable swans, geese, 
and water-fowl. The Upper Mississippi is a beautiful river, more so than 
the Ohio; its current is more gentle, its water clearer, and it is a third 
wider. In general, it is a mile wide, yet, for some’ distance before com- 
mingling its waters with the Missouri, it has a much greater width. At the 
junction of the two streams it isa mile and a half wide. The united stream, 
flowing from thence to the mouth of the Ohio, has an average width of little 
more than three-quarters of a mile. On its uniting with the Missouri it 
loses its distinctive character; it is no longer the gentle, placid stream, with 
smooth shores and clean sand-bars, but has a furious and boiling current, a 
turbid and dangerous mass of waters, with jagged and dilapidated shores. 
Its character of calm magnificence, that so delighted the eye above, is seen 
no more. 

A little below thirty-nine degrees, on the west side, comes in the mighty 
Missouri, which, being longer, and carrying a greater body of water than 
the Mississippi, and imparting its own character to the united stream below, 
some have thought, ought to have given its name to the river from the 
junction. Between thirty-six and thirty-seven degrees, on the east side, 
comes in the magnificent Ohio, called by the French, on its first discovery 
La Belle riviere; for a hundred miles above the junction it is as wide as the 
parent stream. P 

No person who descends the Mississippi river for the first time receives 
clear and adequate ideas of its grandeur and the amount of water it carries. 
If it be in the spring of the year, when the river, below the mouth of the 
Ohio, is generally over its banks, although the sheet of water that is making 
its way to the Gulf is, perhaps, thirty miles wide, yet, finding its way through 
deep forests and swamps, that conceal all from the eye, no expanse of water 
is seen but the width that is curved out between the outline of woods on 
either bank, and it seldom exceeds, and oftener falls short of a mile. But 
when he sees, in descending from the Falls of St. Anthony, that it swallows 
up one river after another, with mouths as wide as itself, without affecting its 
width at all; when he sees it receiving, in succession, the mighty Missouri, 
the broad Ohio, St. Francis, White, Arkansas and Red rivers, all of them 
of great depth, length, and volume of water; when he sees this mighty river 
absorbing them all, and retaining a volume apparently unchanged, he begins 
to estimate rightly the increasing depths of current that must rol! on in its 
deep channel to the sea. Carried out of the Balize, and sailing with a good 
breeze for hours, he sees nothing on any side but the white and turbid 
waters of the Mississippi long after he is out of sight of land. 

Texas will be dispatched at present very briefly. When 
reviewing Yoakum’s History, two years ago, we almost ex- 
hausted the subject. She possesses every variety of soil and 
climate, and will in time be formed into half a dozen great 
States, to take their places as bright stars in the Southern 
Confederacy. 
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No one of the Southern States has a greater variety of sur- 
e than has Texas. Along the coast on the south-east there 
a flat reach of from thirty to sixty miles in breadth; next 
comes a belt of undulating prairie country extending from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred miles wide, and this again is 
succeeded in the west and north-west by a region of bold hills 
and table lands. Th@ plateau of Texas, including some portions 
of New Mexico, extends about two hundred and fifty miles 
from north to south, and three hundred miles from the Rio 

le upper part, Llano Estacado or “Staked 


fix 
is 


Grande eust. The 
Plain.” is 2.500 feet above the sea. This immense district is 
totally destitute of trees and shrubbery, excepting, sometimes, 
the immediate ed&e of the streams. Even the stunted grasses 
which the rains call up, soon wither and die. The Colorado, 
the Brazos and the Red rivers find their sources here. 

The extreme northern part of the State, extending, perhaps, 
sixty miles or more, is occupied by a portion of the grex 
American desert. The high lands of the west and north-west 
are yet a wilderness, visited only by a few bold hunters in quest 
of the buffalo and other wild animals which abound there. The 
revion, though, is said to have an inviting aspect, and to be 
well watered and fertile. 

The Colorado hills extend in a north and south direction, 
vast of the Colorado river. Between the Colorado and the Rio 
Grande, and north of the sources of the San Antonio and 
Nueces rivers, are broken and irregular chains of hills, proba- 
bly outposts of the great Rocky mountain ranges. Some of 
these hills—as the Organ, the Hucco, and the Guadaloupe moun- 
tains—have an elevation of 3,000 feet above the Rio Grande; 
and the Cruadaloupe group rises to that height above the adja- 
cent plains. 

Texas abounds in mineral wealth, as might be supposed from 
her proximity to the rich mining districts of Mexico. Gold 
and silver lie buried, no doubt. in large supplies in her soil. 
Indeed, the latter metal has been wlready found at San Saba 
and upon the Bidas river. Exciting rumors prevailed for a while, 
some few years since, of the detection of gold, west of the 
Colorado river, and between it and the San Saba mountains. 
Coal is supposed to exist about two hundred miles from the 
coust, in a belt extending south-west from Trinity river to the 
Rio Grande. Tron is found in many parts of the State; and 
copperas, agates, lime, alum, chalcedony, jasper, and red and 
white sandstone. There are, too, salt Jukes and salt springs. 
In a pitch lake, twenty miles from Beaumont, there are deposits 
of sulphur, nitre, and fire clay. 

, The coast of Texas, like that of the borders of all the Southern 
States on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, is lined with a 
chain of low islands, separated from the main land by bays aud 
lagoons. These are the bays of Galveston, Matagorda, Espiritu 
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Santa, Aranzas, Corpus Christi, and Laguna del Madre. These 
bays are some thirty, and some nearly one hundred miles in 
length. 

ARKANSAS.—The progress of this State has been astounding 
in the past few years, and she possesses so many resources that 
her position ere long will be among the first States of the South. 

Productions.—The rich, black alluvion of the river yields 
Indian corn in great luxuriance. This product, with cotton, 
tobacco, rice, many varieties of grain, wool, hops, hemp, flax, 
and silk, are the staples. 

The Forest trees include great quantities of the cotton wood, 
gum, ash, and cypress, in the bottom lands, and the usual vege- 
tation of the north in the uplands. The sugar maple, yielding 
large supplies of sap, is found here. 

Wild animals range the forests and swamps in Arkansas as in 
Texas; and quails, wild turkeys, geese, and other birds abound. 
Trout and other fish are plentiful in the rivers and streams. 

Minerals —Coal, iron, zine, lead, gypsum, manganese, salt, 
and other mineral products exist here. Gold, too, it is said, 
has been found. “There is,” says a writer, “manganese enough 
in Arkansas to supply the world; in zinc it exceeds every State 
except New Jersey, and has more gypsum than all the other 
States put together, while it is equally well supplied with marble 
and salt.” 

Reaching Arkansas, we leave the seaboard, which we have 
followed almost without intermission thus far, in our rapid tour 
of the Union, from the St. Lawrence, southward and westward. 
Arkansas has no seaboard, though the great highway of the 
Mississippi well supplies this want, laving, as its waters do, 
nearly all its eastern boundary, and receiving the floods and 
freights of most of the many great rivers which traverse every 
part of its wide area. 

The Arkansas river, rising in the Rocky mountains, comes 
from the Indian territory on the west, and traverses the middle 
of the State for five hundred miles, gathering up in its long 
course the waters of many tributary streams, and bearing them 
to the great floods of the “Mississippi. The entire length of this 
river is 2,000 miles. It is navigable for steamers eight hundree 
miles. Next to the Missouri, the Arkansas is the largest of the 
vassals of the “ Father of Waters.” ; ; 

The White river is eight hundred miles in length. It is navi- 
gable trom the Mississippi—into which it debouches, not far 
from the mouth of the Arkansas—three hundred and fitty miles 
to the mouth of the Black river, and at some periods of the 
year fifty miles yet higher up to Batesville. As along: e 
other rivers of Arkansas, the cypress covers the swamps of ; Ne 
Mississippi vicinage, and gives place to the pine and pony 
Vegetation higher up. This stream has numerous — “i 
ents, among them the Big North Fork, Bryants Fork, the 
Little North Fork, and Buffalo Fork. 
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The St. Francis, the Red river, the Washita, and other waters, 
the same general characteristics as the streams already 


bear . = : ‘ 
There are no lakes in this State of especial extent 


mentioned. 


or interest. : q 
Railways have not thus far been much needed in Arkausas, 


with her great facilities of water communication anid her thin 
population. A route is now In progress from Memphis to Little 
Rock. This line is completed at this time between the former 
city and Madison. 

TENNESSEE.—Though the latest to join the Southern Confed- 
eracy. she has exhibited a degree of zeal so far that no other 
State has equalled; and at this moment she has a larger volun- 
teer force enrolled and ready for service than any of her sisters. 
Again, as at New Orleans, the enemy will find the Tennessee 
volunteer and the Tennessee rifle ready to perform their victo- 
rious part in the bloody drama of war. ) 

We have little at present to add to our past sketches of Ten- 
nessee. She will become the great mining and manutacturing 
region of the new republic, and advance to a career of opulence 
and influence which nothing in her past could have foreshad- 
owed. Her capital has a fair prospect of being adopted as the 
‘apital of that republic, for which it possesses most striking 
advantages on the score of health, accessibility, literary and 
social advantages, etc. The capital must not be upon the sea 
board. 

The chief watering places of Tennessee are Beersheba springs 
and Montvale springs, near Knoxville. 

The site of the new Southern University has been fixed in 
Tennessee, and we have no doubt it will become the focus of 
light and knowledge for the coming generation, as Oxford and 
Cambridge in England are for the present. 

The length of our paper compels us to close for the present 
our references to Tennessee. 


al 


ART. VII.-SOMETHING ABOUT ARTILLERY AND ARTILLERY PRACTICE. 


In our last we gave some notes, in detail, of the organization 
of armies, the mode of conducting battles, and especially in 
regard to the new and improved arms which are brought into 
use. 

We said little or nothing of artillery; and as this, it now 
appears, is to be an important arm of our defence (witness the 
results at Sewell’s Point, Great Bethel, Vienna, ete.), we add 
some useful particulars in regard to it.* 

Guns, Howitzers, Columbiads and Mortars, are the artillery 


: * Hand-book of Artillery, by Captain Joseph Roberts; Sir H. Douglass on Naval 
Gunnery. . - 
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pieces employed in land service, and they are distinguished as 
Sea-Coast, Garrison, Siege, and Field artillery. Those for field 
service only are made of bronze or brass, because. with less 
weight, it has greater tenacity and strength than iron. Iron is 
less expensive and more capable of continued firing with heavy 
charges. Experiments show that bronze, at three hundred 
yards, can only fire one hundred and twenty rounds in twenty- 
four hours, whilst iron will support three hundred and sixty 
rounds for three times that distance. The bronze pieces in use 
are from six to thirty-two pounders and twenty-four pounder 
Coehorn mortars. The touchholes are capable of being bushed 
when enlarged from constant firing. 

Artillery is rendered unserviceable, when about to be aban- 
doned, by driving in a steel spike or nail, and clinching the 
inside with the rammer; by driving a ball into the bottom of 
the bore; by bursting a shell in the bore; by firing a shot from 
them with large charges; by firing two pieces muzzle to muzzle, 
ete. There are methods of remedying some of these mischiefs 
which every artillery officer understands. 

The Guns are a long cannon, without chambers, and use for 
projectiles solid shot, spherical case, grape, and canister. They 
ure mounted on siege, barbette or casemate carriages. The 
Howitzer is u chambered piece of larger calibre than a gun of 
like weight. It projects larger shells than the guns, and is 
well adapted for destroying field works and setting fire to 
buildings. The CoLumpiap is of much larger calibre than the 


ordinary gun: the older patterns are chambered, but not the 
new ones. Its carriage gives a vertical range of fire of from 
5° to 39° elevation, and a horizontal sweep of 360°. Its weight 
is—ten inch, 15,400 pounds; eight inch, 9,240 pounds. Length 
of the ten inch, ten feet six inches. The Mortar is the shortest 
Its principal 


piece in service, with a great bore and a chamber. 
advantages are in reaching objects by a vertical fire, such as 
towns, batteries, ete., which cannot be injured directly ; dis- 
mounting the enemy’s artillery; overthrowing and burning 
works; blowing up magazines; breaking through barracks and 
casemates, and producing havoe and destruction among troops. 
The thirteen inch mortar weighs 11.500 pounds ; the ten inch 
sea-coast 5,775 pounds. The projectiles used for it are shells, 
fire balls, carcasses and stones. 

Sea-coast pieces of artillery are mounted, in forts, en Larbette, 
thus having the sweep of the horizon; on casemate and colum- 
biad carriages, ete. ne! 

The proportions observed in the manufacture of G unpowder 
are, in the United States, seventy-five to seventy-six parts of 
saltpetre, fourteen to fifteen of charcoal, and ten of sulphur. 
Charcoal is the combustible ingredient; saltpetre furnishes 
oxygen to support combustion and change the whole into gas ; 
sulphur adds consistency and intensity to the flame, besides 
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repelling moisture. The following is the plan of manufacturing 
powder by the pounding mill: The charcoal, in small pieces, is 
first put in the mortars with a quantity of water, and pounded 
for half an hour; atter which the saltpetre and then the sulphur, 
pulverized and sifted, are put in, and the whole mixed with the 
hand. It is then pounded in the mortars, and at the end of 
each hour the composition is passed from one mortar to the 
next. At the sixth or eighth charge add half a pint of water. 
it is then pounded two hours without changing the mortars, 
that it may form into cake. It is then dried, partially, and 
grained in a sieve, or passed between wooden rollers. The dif: 
ferent sizes of grains are then sorted with a sieve. It is then 
glazed in barrels which revoive fitteen or twenty times a minute. 
A charge of five hundred pounds is thus treated for twenty-iour 
hours. ‘lhe powder is then dried in the open air or in a drying 
house. It is then dusted through fine sieves or bolting cloths. 

The cylinder or rolling mill is now used for the purpose most 
generally. ‘There are two cylinders of marble or cast iron, of 
about five tons each, rolling in a circular trough of the same 
material. The cylinders revolve ten times a minute. Gun- 
powder is grained to facilitate the transmission of the flame. 
Glazed powder is not so apt to absorb moisture or break up in 
transportation. Good powder is free from dust, uniform in 
grains, angular, brownisi black or slate color, not easily crusied 
by the fingers, and when flashed in small quantities on a Copper 
plate leaves no toulness or bead. 

The ordinary shell is a hollow sphere of cast iron, containing 
powder ignited by a fuse, and inteuded to burst over the heads 
of troops, or to ricochet in front of troops and plunge into the 
column, or burst after penetrating buildings. Lhe spaerical case 
is a thin shell, filled with leaden bullets and a charge ot powder. 
Canister shot are cylindrical tin cases, with iron heads, tilled with 
vast irou balls, arranged in tiers, and packed in with dry saw- 
dust. Grape shot are a certain number, generally nine, of iron 
balls, kept together by means of iron bands. A grenade is a 
shell to be thrown from the hand, or in baskets trom the stone 
mortar. ‘The hand grenades are thrown down upon besiegers 
from parapets, rampurts, etc. A carcass is a spherical shell, 
having three additional boles which emit tlames, and is used in 
setting fire to shipping. <A fire ball is tormed oi canvass sacks 
fillqd with combustibles, and is used to light up the enemys 
werks. They contain also a sheli. A smoke bail is of similar 
cousiruction, and is intended to suifocate the enemy's miners. 


Rijle cannon have a number of spiral grooves, giving a rota- 
tion to the bail which causes it to move through the air in the 
direction of its least resistance, and thus increases the ranve. 
The ARMSTRONG GUN is of this description, and is breech-load- 
ing. It is composed of wrought iron; the prominent feature in 
the manufacture being the combining into one mass iron bars, 
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which are first coiled into spiral tubes and then welded by 
hammering. From the muzzle to the trunnions the eun is of a 
single thickness, but in the rear of the trunnions two additional 
layers of material are applied. The rear end of the gun 
receives a screw which presses against a movable plug or stop- 
per for closing the bore when the gun is loaded. The vent is 
contained in this stopper. The screw is hollow, and turned by 
a handle. When the stopper is removed, the passage through 
the screw may be regarded as a prolongation of the bore. The 
bore is three inches in diameter, and is rifled with thirty-four 
small grooves. It is widened at the breech one-eighth of an 
inch, to enable the projectile to enter freely and choke at the 
commencement of the grooves. The projectile is elongated, of 
east iron coated thinly with lead. The lead is crushed into 
the grooves. The largest gun yet constructed was one of sixty- 
five ewt., throwing a shot of one hundred pounds. The great- 
est range attained is nearly five and one-fourth miles. The 
twelve-pounder field piece has a range of 1.920 yards, at an 
elevation of 5°. Projectiles have been fired by this gun through 
amass of oak timber nine feet in thickness. It must speedily 
supersede, as the Army Board in 1859 reported, the smooth 
bore for siege and garrison service. 


MISCELLANY. 


1.—TEXAS AND HER RESOURCES. 


The gallant course which has been taken by this infant State in the 
cause of Southern liberty, adds interest to everything that concerns her. 

Her geological survey has developed the existence of iron ore, coal, lead, 
copper, lignite, gypsum, limestone, marble, potters’, pipe and fire clay, ete. 
The iron and coal promise to be of great future value. 

The revenue of the State, by a recent statement. as derived from the 
ad valorem and poll tax, was &309.726. The total school fund reached 
$3,426,168. Assessment statistics : 
$83,392,720 


44,233,658 acres land, valued at ‘ ye 
42.362 town lots, a“ 14,137,207 
136,853 negroes, es ‘ ° 85,630,748 
284,714 horses, p — 14,329,103 


2,617,122 cattle, “ ‘ . 16,007,242 

A comparison will at once show the increase in the value of each species 
of property, the aggregate increase of the whole being over thirty millions 
of dollars, namely: the increase in negroes, $12,774,820; increase in land, 
$9,477,542; increase in cattle, $2,739,421 ; increase in horses, $2,617,502; 


loaned, 3513,0473 


increase in town lots, $1,388,894; increase in money 
increase in miscellaneous property, $1,208,812. Total increase of all taxa- 
ble property, trom 1858 to 1859, $30,721,458. We should here remark, 
that only one hundred and eleven counties are returned, and that the nine 
counties not returned would probably add several hundred thousand to this 


total amount of’ increase. ' 
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Total tarable property for 1856, $161.304,025; for 1857, $183,504,205: 
for 185%, $193.636.818; for 1859, : 24,353,266. 

Total ad valorem and State tax for 1856, $265,382 ; for 1857, $301,126.54; 
for 1858. $269.755 95: for 1859, $309,726 60. 

Increase in taxable prope riy Jrom 1856 to 1857, $22,200,180 ; from 1857 
to 1858. $10.132.613; from 1558 to 1859, $30,716,448. 

Average value of land per acre in 1856, $141; in 1857, $1 47; in 1858, 
$1 65: in 1859, $1 88. 

The total area of Texas is estimated at one hundred and seventy-five 
millions acres of land, of which one hundred millions are public domain 
held by the State. 

The resources of the State are shown by the following. [Thus Texas 
becomes an important grain grower, and what our Yankee friends deny 
from the North-west she can soon supply in grain and in beef and pork.) 
Our facts are taken from Richardson’s admirable Texas Almanac : 

The total amount of the four great staples of the State may be had 
approximately by assuming the average crop per acre of each. We sup- 
pose twenty bushels per acre is a low estimate for the average crop of corn. 
The wheat crop, we have been assured, will average about twelve bushels 
per acre in all the counties west of the Trinity, and near twenty bushels in 
the countics east of that river. Perhaps, therefore, fifteen bushels may be 
assumed as the general average crop for the whole State. We have no 
satisfactory data to furnish an estimate for sugar, as we have no statistics of 
the produ-tion of the Sorgho in the interior, raised solely for domestic con- 
sumption. A hogshead to the acre, besides the usual proportion of molasses, 
is about the average crop from the sugar cane. 

In ordinary good seasons the average cotton crop per acre is usually esti- 
mated at one bale of 500 Ibs., but we presume the crop of this State 
oftener falls below than exceeds this yield. The number of bales for the 
past year was probably somewhat smaller than the number of acres cul- 
tivated, but as we have no reliable data for ascertaining the amount sent by 
way of Red river to New Orleans, so this matter is left too much to conjec- 
ture. The amount sent by Red river, is, however, generally believed to be 
more than is shipped from our Gulf ports, and as these shipments for the 
year just ended have reached near two hundred thousand bales, it may, 
perhaps, be reasonable to estimate the entire crop at somewhere between 
tour and five hundred thousand bales. Though there has certainly been 
a large increase this year in the lands cultivated in cotton, vet nobody 
now expects anything like a corresponding increase in the crop, which, it is 
generally believed, will be a short one. 

According to the foregoing data, the whole corn ‘crop of Texas, this year, 
has been 25,000,000 bushels; wheat crop, 3,750,000; cotton crop, for the 
year ending August 31, over 400,000 bales; sugar crop, uncertain. 

2.—LEAD RESOURCES OF TENNESSEE. 

i The progress of the war may cause lead to be an article of increasing 
importance at the South, should the embargo cut off our accustomed sup- 
plies. We learn from the late Geological Report of Tennessee that this 
inctal exists abundantly in that State, as it does in many other quarters of 
the South. It is found in nearly all the counties of East Tennessee. In 
Claiborne county humerous veins exist, and shafts have been sunk. Indi- 
cations are found also in Middle Tennessee. 

In regard to a “large vein” in Davidson, in the vicinity of Haysborough, 
Dr. Troost, in his seventh report, says: “It is very probable that this vein 
is very extensive and rich, and the ore is good. It has been penetrated 
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about ten or twelve feet, and has already, at this inconsiderable depth, pro- 
duced about 1,000 lbs. of lead. This vein being situated near a rivulet, the 
work was impeded by the water and the operation abandoned. By an accu- 
rate search, the same vein may be found at a more convenient place; or by 
erecting pumps the vein may, perhaps, be worked with advantage. It is 
very probable, as I mentioned above, that this vein is extensive; traces of it 
are found on the bank of the Cumberland river in several places.” ‘This 
galena, associated with some zine blende, occurs in a gangue of sulphate of 
baryta. Itis not at present in a condition to admit of examination. 


3.—THE CENSUS OF 1860. 
gies in | ict Census OF 1850. mt Census or 1860. 
STATES. . is asians —— —_ 
Free. | Slave. Total. Free. | Slave. Total. 








pS 428,779] 342.844) 771,623|| 529,164) 435,132) 964,296 
Arkansas 162.797 | 47,100 rat) 324,525; 111,104) 435,427 
California.... patos 2.597 | ‘ 380,015 | 380,015 
Connecticut ‘a Re | ee, 460,151 
Delaware ales $¢ 2,2¢ { y 110,420 1,798| 112,218 
Florida..... 3135 39, 7445 78,686) 61,743!) 140,439 
Georgia. oe 524.508 | 5,097 | 462,230) 1,057,327 
Illinots... és 851,470 51,47 1,711,755 | 1,711,753 
Indiana re imerreeereceer 988,416)} 1,350,479) ............| 1,850,479 
lowa.... peer | 674,948 | 674,948 
Kansas = = 107,110) ... wane 107,110 
Kentucky. ... seve 424) 210,981 982,405 930,225! 1,155,718 
Louisiana...... 272,953) 244,809) 517,762 ST6,913)  ¢ 709,433 
Maine : 583.160} 583,169 628,276! ... 628,276 
Maryland 92,666 90,3568 583,034 5YY,S46 687,034 
Massachusetts. a 904,514! 994.514 | 1,065 1,231,065 
Mississippi ....... : “aon 309,878 606,526 791,395 
Missouri abe iol 2: $7,422) 682,044 | 1,058,352) 1,173,317 
Michigan .... we are 4) ose 654 749,112) 749,112 
Minnesota .......... eS WET) xix “a 022) .. 162,022 
New Hampshire. ae 317,976 | | 072) .. sail 326,072 
New Jersey ‘a 9,314 236 | 89.55% 72,081) ., e 672,031 
New York 3.097 38 3,097 3h 3,887,542) .. 3,887,542 
North Carolina.......<0.<sc0ccss 580,491} 9,038 561,58 992,667 
IDs sacaiesnscese ‘“ 950,529 | ones | if g 2,339,599 2,339,599 
Oregon z 13,294] .... .| 3,26 52.464| .. me 52,464 
Pennsylvania ssoo] SORA TNS -| 2,311,786)} 2,906,370) .. «| 2,906,370 
Rhode Island... sitecpsapiegs 545) ... .| ; 174,621} .. ss 174,621 
South Carolina. a 283,523} 384, 368,507 301,271} | 708,812 
Tennessee ce i 3} =: 230.459 {002.717 | 834.063 
Texas ....... ie 54.431} 58,161 212,592 420,651) 
314,120 | 315,116) 
1,421,661 1,105,196 
305,391 || 775,873) 775,873 





POPULATION OF STATES......| 19. as 23,067,260) 27,185,109! 3.949.557 | 31.134,666 





} 
‘TERRITORIES. ; | j a | 
Colorado | 34,197 | 


34,197 
Dakotah aos val wadbabeonten| sin “| aia 88321 = 
"6,857 | 6.857 

93,517 | 24) 93,541 

40,266) a 40,295 

WOU ARON 5. 10080. cesapiccesait | 11,575) : 11,578 
District of Columbia 3,687 | 51,687) | 71,895 3,181} 75,076 





7,563: 3,204,313} 23.191,876 277.477.0090! 3.952.801} 31,429,891 


ToraL PoPpuLATIoN........ | 19,98 


4.—IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The State Department has issued its formal statement in regard to the 
number, sex, age and occupation of passengers arriving in the United 
States by sea from foreign countries during the year ending December 31, 
1860. 
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The arrivals in 1860 were 179,469; of those, 108,550 were males and 
70,833 females ; sex not stated, 86. The number of deaths on the voyage 
was 222. Of the whole number of passengers, 26,051 were natives of the 
United States ; 13,001 of England; 48,637 of Ireland; 50,746 of Germany; 
3,745 of Prussia; 5,467 of China; 1,384 of the West Indies. Greece and 
Malta sent 1 each. New Zealand sent 2. 

Of the passengers, 173,491 stated that they intended to reside in the 
United States ; 3,018 said nothing about it; 1,519 were bound to British 
America; 898 to Great Britain. 

Of their occupations, 11,207 were merchants ; 13,033 mechanics ; 21,742 
farmers ; 31,268 laborers; 116 lawyers; 221 physicians; 108 musicians ; 27 
actors ; and 93,090 did not state their occupation. 

The report concludes with a statement of the number of passengers arriv- 
ing in the United States by sea from foreign countries from September 30, 
1843, to December 31, 1860. The whole number arriving within that 
= is 4,386,441, of whom, probably, more than 4,000,000 were aliens. 
Ve copy the statistics showing the number of arrivals for the last ten years, 
Se 


V1Z. 


Years. Males. Females. Sex not stated. Total. 

1851 . . . . 245,017 163,745 66 408,828 
1852 ‘ ‘ , 235,731 160,174 1,428 397,343 
1853 ‘ s a . 236,782 164,178 72 400,982 
1854 ‘ak vane 284,887 175,587 — 460,474 
m8 .CtCiw( i‘ ww CO}!Cl CN 90,283 12 230,476 
1856 ‘ ‘ é 135,808 89,188 as 224,496 
1857 i , 2 - 162,588 109,020 —= 271,558 
1858 et Geen. 89,648 54,704, 300 144,652 
me... , eee 58,743 481 155,802 
1860 ‘ ‘ ‘ 108,550 70,833 86 179,469 


5.—ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The “ Army Register” for 1861 has been issued. It gives the total en- 
listed men of the army at 17,005; aggregate, 18,122. There are 198 com- 
panies in the different regiments. If all these were subject to the increased 
allowance of the regiments serving on distant stations, the total enlisted 
would be 17,549, and the aggregate 18,666. 

The distribution of our naval forces throughout the world, as given in the 
“ Naval Register” for 1861, just issued, is as follows: 

Vessels. Off. & Men. Guns. Tons. 

Home fleet . j ‘ ‘ ‘ : ~ 2 2,400 172 11,120 
Mediterranean fleet 890 47 5,192 
Pacific fleet . 1,403 85 7,362 
African fleet 1,585 104 6,444 
China fleet 36 94,375 
Special service 700 63 7,587 
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Total ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ . 34 7,678 507 42,080 
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EDITORIAL. 


Notwithstanding the threats of the | 
Lincoln despotism, which the whole 
North seemed determined to execute, 
that the Southern Congress should 
not meet at Richmond, it did meet 
on the day appointed (the 20th July), 
and is now actively employed in the 
performance of its high duties. Pres- | 
ident Davis opened with a brief and 
well-considered message, in which he | 
refutes the base and infamous calum- | 
nies of the Yankee Administration, 
and fixes upon it, by its own admis- 
sion, the initiation of the war, show- 
ing, at the same time, the atrocities 
with which that war has been con- 
ducted and the monsirous results | 
which are proposed to be accom- 
plished. We make a few extracts 
trom the message: 


The forces hitherto raised provide amply 
for the defence of the seven States which ori- 
ginally organized in the Confederacy, as is evi- | 
dently the fact, that, with the exception of | 
three fortified islands, whose defence is effi- 
ciently aided by a preponderating naval force, 
the enemy has been driven completely out of | 
these stations; and now, at the expiration of | 
five months from the formation of the Govern- 
ment, not a single hostile foot presses their 
soil. These forces, however, must necessarily 
prove inadequate to repel invasion by the half 
million of men now proposed by the enemy, 
and a corresponding increase of our forces will 
become necessary. The recommendations for 
the raising of an efficient equipment for this 
additional force will be contained in the com- 
munication of the Secretary of War, to which 
I need scarcely invite your earnest attention. 
In my message delivered in April last, I re- 
ferred to the promise of the abundant erops 
with which we were cheered. The grain crops, 
generally, have since been harvested, and the 
yield has proven to be the most abundant ever | 
known in our history. Many believe the sup- | 
ply adequate to two years consumption of our 
population. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, forming a 
surplus of the production of our agriculture 
and furnishing the basis of our commercial! in- 
terchange, present the most cheering promises 
ever known. Providence has smiled on the 
labor which extracts the teeming wealth of our 
soil, in all parts of our Confederacy. 

It is the more gratifying to be able to give 
you this because, in need of large and increased 
expenditure, in support of our army, elevated 


| 





and purified by a sacred cause, they maintain 
that our fellow-citizens, of every condition of 
life, exhibit most self-sacrificing devotion. They 
manifest a laudable pride in upholding their in- 
dependence, unaided by any resources, other 
than their own and the immense wealth which 
a fertilized and genial climate have accumu- 
lated. This confederacy of agriculturalists 
could not be more strongly displayed than in 


| the large revenues which, with eagerness, they 


have contributed at the call of their country. In 
the single article of cotton, the subscriptions 


| to the loan proposed by the Government can- 


not fall short of fifty millions of doliars, and 
will probably exceed that sum; and scarcely 
an article required fur the consumption of our 
army is provided otherwise than by subscrip- 
tion to the produce loan, so happily devised by 
your wisdom. T« Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his report sulmitted to you. will give you 
the amplest details connected with that branch 
of the public service; but it is not alone in 
their prompt pecuniary contributions that the 
noble race of freemen who inhabit these States 
evidence how worthy are those liberties which 
they so well know how to defend. In numbers 
far exceeding those authorized by your laws, 


| they lave pressed the tender of their services 


against the enemy. Their attitude of calm and 
sublime devotion to their country; the cool and 
confident courage with which they are already 
preparing to meet the invasion, in whatever 
proportions it may assume; the assurance that 
their sacrifices and their services wiil be renew- 
ed from year to year, with unfailing purpose, 
until they have made good to the uttermost 
their right to self government; the generous 
and almost unequivocal confidence which they 
display in their Government during the pend- 
ing struggle, all combine to present a spectacle 
such as the world has rarely, if ever, seen. To 
speak of subjugating such a people, so united 
and determined, is to speak in a language in- 
comprehensible to them; to resist attack on 
their rights or their liberties is with them an 
instinct. Whether this war will last one, or 
three, or five years, is a problem they leave to 
be solved by the enemy alone. It will last till 
the enemy shall have withdrawn from their 
borders: till their political rights, their altars 
and their homes are freed from invasion. Then, 
and then only, will they rest from this struggle, 
to enjoy in peace the blessings which, with the 
favor of Providence, they have secured by the 
aid of their own strong hearts and steady arms. 





The present consumption of raw 
cotton in British factories, as stated 
in a very able paper on the subject 
in the April number of the “ West- 
minster Review,” probably amounts 
to 51,000 bales per week, of which 
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about 43,000 bales are American. 
Were prices to prove this present 
year as low as they were gst sum- 


mer, they might demand” of the | 


Southern Confederacy, and use in 
Britain, as much as 46,000 bales per 
week. The total crop of the South 
for the season of 1859-60, reached 
4,675,770 bales; it has not been cal- 
culated, even should peace be pre- 
served here, that it would rise above 


4,100,000 this year. But Mr. Lin- | 


coln undertakes to say it shall amount 


to nothing. Is there any man, or is | 


any Black Republican insane enough 
to suppose Great Britain will toler- 
ate such a prohibition for a moment 
—that the most selfish, grasping, un- 
scrupulous nation the world has seen 
since the fall of imperial Rome, will 
allow so many millions of her people 
to starve and rise in insurrection, her 
commerce and manufactures, the ba- 
sis of her greatness, to be ruined, one- 
third of her entire foreign trade to be 
wiped out, and her power revolution- 
ized, to gratify all the Presidents of 
all the Republics in the world ? 

There can be only one answer to 
this. Every man in his senses can | 
give that answer. A persistence in | 
blockading the Southern ports, so as | 
to prevent the egress of cotton, will | 
involve the Lincoln Administration | 
in a war with Great Britain, just as 
surely and as soon as the cotton crop 
is ready in September next. Great 
Britain will say to Mr. Lincoln, with 
exceeding blandness, doubtless, “ It 
is all very well, sir, to talk about re- 
bellion and the rights of belligerents 
—all very well, indeed, but it don’t 
answer our purposes. We must have 
cotton. Open your ports, or else we 
shall open them for you! You are 
not strong enough for us to be afraid 
of now !” 

But let us look, for a moment, at a 
single other product of the slavehold- 
ing States—tobacco. 

Upon tobacco the Government of 
Great Britain levies.a heavy duty— 
seventy-two cents per pound. This 
impost, as we learn from a tabular 
statement prepared for this paper by 





a gentleman of entire reliability and 





|correct information, and which he 
published a short time since, brings 
in one-eighth of the entire revenue 
of the British Government. This 
_impost, in fact, amounted in the year 
| 1860 to thirty-four or thirty-five mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, levied exclu- 
‘sively upon tobacco raised in what is 
| now the * Rebellious” Confederacy ! 
| In France tobacco is a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and Louis Napoleon 
derives from American tobacco a 
| revenue rising $25,000,000 per an- 
| num—about one-half of all his Gov- 
"ernment obtains from duties upon 
imports ! 

| Several tobacco-laden ships from 
| Virginia have already been captured 
/and confiscated by Mr. Lincoln’s 
blockading squadron. We cannot 
but think this capture was deliber- 
| ately purposed by the Southern au- 
| thorities, in order to op¢n the eyes of 
| foreigners to the danger which threat- 
ens their commercial and_ political 
| interests by means of this closing of 
the Southern ports. The news of 
|these captures will show the two 
great allied powers of Western Eu- 
rope, together with Spain (which 
not only now consumes almest as 
much of our tobacco as France, but 
also has a splendid navy, mostly of 
steam vessels), that another great 
necessity of their commerce, of their 
people, and of their Governments— 
a necessity only second to cotton— 
is threatened by the Washington 
Government. 

What will they say to this? Can 
any man doubt? Will that “nation 
of shopkeepers”—that great power 
which goes to war always for profit, 
and the other great power which 
“goes to war for an idea,” suffer the 
now weak, impotent United States, 
shorn of their wealth and capacity to 
resist foreign aggression, to trifle with 
their most material interests ? 


There is a clear right, according to 
the laws of nations, for belligerents 
to confiscate the personal property 
and debts of alien enemies. This 
upon the ground that money and 
effects constitute a part of the sinews 











! 


pass into hostile camps. 
different with real estate, which, | 
being a fixture, is never disturbed by | 
civilized nations. The Confederate 


than to prohibit the payment of 
debts during hostilities, as the follow- | 
ing Act will show: 
Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate States 
of America do enact That all persons in any 
manner indebted to individuals, or corpora- 
tions. in the United States of America (except 
the States of Delaware. Maryland, Kentucky 
and Missouri, and the District of Columbia. 
be, and are hereby prohibited from paying the | 
same to their respective creditors, or their 
agents or assignees. pending the existing war 
waged by that Government against the Confede- 
rate States, or any one of the slaveholding 
States before named. | 
Sec. 2. Any person indebted as aforesaid shall 
be, and is hereby authorized to pay the amount 
of his indebtedness into the Treasury of the 
Confederate States. in specie, or Treasury notes, 
and shall receive from the Treasurer a certifi- 
cate. countersigned by the Registrar. showing | 


rate of interest which the same was bearing. 


est with the original contract, and shall be 
redeemable at the close of the war and the 
restoration of peace. in specie or its equivalent, 
on presentation of the original certificate. 


from the pen of William Gilmore 
Simms, to whom Southern literature 
is more indebted than to any man 
living. They but give expression to 
a sentiment which fires every heart 
among us for the field, and revives 
the age of chivalry in our midst: 
Oh, the Sweet South! 
Oh, the sweet South, the sunny, sunny South! 
Land of true feeling. land forever mine! 
I drink the kisses of her rosy mouth. 
And my heart swells as with a draught of 
wine: 
She brings me blessins of maternal love; 
I have her smile which hallows all my toil: 
Her voice persuades, her generous smiles ap- 
prove, 
She sings me from the sky and from the soil! 
Oh! by her lonely pines that wave and sigh— 
Oh! by her myriad flowers that bloom and 
fade— 
By all the thousand beauties of her sky. 
And the sweet solace of her forest shade, 
She ’s mine—she ’s ever mine— 
Nor will I aught resign 
Of what she gives me mortal or divine; 
Will sooner part 
With life. hope heart— 
Will die—before I fly! 


Oh! love is her’s—such love as ever glows 

In souls where leap affection’s living tide; 
She is all fondness to her friends: to foes 

She glows a thing of passion, strength, and 
pride; 
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of war, and should not be allowed to | 5! 
Che rule is | How. with strange fondness. turns her loving 


Oh! by her virtues of the cherished past— 


States have as yet gone no further !¢ . 
: And my soul flushes, and exultant sings: 


'surd and wicked 


the amount paid, and on what account, and the , 
| 


Sec. 3. Such certificate shall bear like inter- | 
| last sixty days, has but about started the 


| ready incurred by the Federal Government, 


The following beautiful lines are | 


| ent expense cannot be placed under $700, which 


| by loan would, if it could be got at 70 per cent. 
| for a 6 per cent. stock 
| $130.000 000 of stock—which added to the ex- 
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1e feels no tremors when-the danger ’s nigh, 
But the fight over. and the victory won 






eye 
In tearful welcome on each gallant son! 






By all her hopes of what the future brings— 
lory that my lot with her is cast. 







She ’s mine—she ’s ever mine— 
For her will IT resign 
All precious things—all plac’d 
shrine 
Will freely part 
With life, hope, heart— 
Will die—do aught but fly! 





upon her 









The New York Daily News gives 
a fearful view of the progress of tax- 
ation at the North, and shows to 
what utter ruin its people must ar- 
rive in the prosecution of their ab- 
war upon the 









South. 
It points to the fact that Govern- 
ment securities fell from 116 in Oc- 
tober to 85 in April, a decline of 30 
per cent.! and says: 
The total of $67,450 000, 











absorbed in the 






The liabilities al- 





troops upon the war path. 






and which the coming Congress must legalize, 
are not less than $50 000 000. The army expen- 
diture for the coming year is generally placed 
at $200.000,000, but 250,000 troops are ‘already 
accepted and as the actual cost of the troops in 
the Mexican war, per man was $945 the pres- 







would give $175.000,000. The navy will require 
$60 000 000. The ordinary expenditures for the 
year are officially estimated at $70 000000. 
These items brought together are as follows: 
Present obligations................0+ $50 000.000 
Army expenses... 175 000 000 
Navy expenses.. .60,000 000 
Ordinary expenses..............ceeeee 70 000,000 


Total required................++ $335 000 000 


The customs may give $30,000,000, and there 
will remain $300 000,000 to raise. This amount 




















require an issue of 






isting funded debt. $109 869 703, will make a 
national debt of $539 869 703 for the first year 
of war. But the amount cannot be raised at 
70 per cent. Among the nostrums for the 
remedy of the financial evil are “paper mon- 
ey.” “popular loans,” “national banks,” and a 
| dozen others, as if in any of these shapes the 
money could be got without making the people 
pay it. The fact is that the most direct mode 
is the least expensive. and that is by taxation. 
But that field is already occupied. The hand 
of the tax-gatherer is heavy in all the North- 
ern States. and each of the above enumerated 
State loans is accompanied by a tax to meet it. 
These taxes are the least part of the burden, 
however. The loss of business deprives people 
of the means of paying rent, and saps the 
ability of the owner to pay taxes. The same 






















cause has ruined the income of the farmer. 
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A friend at Newberry C. H., 8. C., | 
sends us a review, by Judge J. John- | 
stone, of that State, of the admirable | 
little work on Government, which | 
was published several years since by 
James M. Walker, Esq., a lawyer of 
Charleston, now deceased We shall 
reserve the review for another occa- | 
sion, but meanwhile call attention to 
the work by publishing the letter of 
our friend: 


“In the year 1853. Little & Brown, of Boston. 
published a tract on Government, written by 
James M. Walker, a lawyer of Charleston. A 
copy of this excellent work was sent to Associ- 
ate Justice Johnstone. then one of the Chan- 
cellors.of the State. After a careful perusal of 
the tract. the Chancellor wrote a letter to Mr. | 
Walker. expressing his dissent from some of 
the views held by the author; but at the same | 
time awarding high praise to the work as a 
contribution to political philosophy. This is so 
well and ably done that the opinions and views 
of the writer ought to be preserved in a more 
substantial form than that of a newspaper. 
They are the views and opinions of the great 
body of statesmen who hold the doctrine of 
States Rights. 

“We have been informed that Mr. Walker , 
had at the time of his death. a work prepared | 
on International Law, similar in character to | 
his preceding tracts. If that is accessible. its 
publication at this time would be a good con- 
tribution to our literature, and, we are sure, 
would add to the reputation of the writer. 

“Though we of the slaveholding States have 
thrown off the thraldom of a Government which | 
has absorbed all the rights of the States. and | 
made the Union a consolidated despotism, yet 
such a letter as the one below is worthy of being 


read, and its truths treasured up at this time. | 


We ought to learn wisdom from the experience | 
of the past. When public functionaries forget 
that a government is limited, and. to carry out 
their objects. stretch the powers delegated so as 
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goods; and I have been unable to reconcile 
the idea that the nine per cent. would not be 
reduced from the price of cotton, and therefore 
fall upon the producer. This I deduce from the 
fact that, if the usual price is paid for cotton, 
and the nine per cent. is added in making up 
the cost of manufactured goods the excess 
must fall upon the world who would have this 
advance to pay in addition to its already estab- 
lished revenue laws upon manufactured goods. 
Would it not be easier for the manufacturing 
people to force us to sell our cotton for nine per 
cent. less, than to force an advance of nine per 
cent. in goods upon all the nations of the world? 
Again. it is true your plan would vastly benefit 
the consumer; but the objection would be that 
the consumer is not necessarily the producer. as 
you are aware fhat it makes but little difference 
with the planter. who works a hundred negroes 
and raises five hundred bales of cotton. what 
the price of foreign goods is because he does 
not. perhaps consume more of these goods than 
the lawyer. the doctor, or the merchant. who 
makes no cotton, but perhaps employs large 
capital otherwise. and would be thus free from 
taxation. Aside from these objections—which, 
perhaps, are no greater than some we might 
suggest to the old system—the plan would cer- 
tainly be an admirable one. and would in a 
short time make ours the richest nation in the 


| world.” 


On the same subject, of the re- 
sources and means of revenue for 
war purposes of the South, another 


| planter (Richard F. Archer, of Mis- 


sissippi) addresses us a letter, which 
we give entire: 

“With a staple indispensable to the commerce 
of civilized nations. and inadequate to supply 
the demand. nothing is needful to realize full 
value for that staple but a monopoly in the 
hands of one potent capitalist. Cotton is that 
staple. and we find that while middling cotton 
is selling in New Orleans for about eleven cents 
per pound it is commanding about eight pence. 


to embrace everything which will conduce to | or fifteen cents, in Liverpool. Our Confederate 
that end, it is time that the people should be | 
| and our patriotic planters are willing that the 


put on their guard. and that the fundamental 


principles of government should be again inves- | 


tigated and set forth before them. We should 
not flatter ourselves that we have accomplished 


everything necessary for the security of our | 


rights. If we have escaped Scyila. let us take 
heed that we do not rush into Charybdis: if we 


have tl r»wn off a Government which is now a | 


military despotism. let us take heed that we do | 


not rush into the other extreme. The hope is 


indulged that some of the wise suggestions of | 


this letter may be useful at this time. I hope 
that you will be able to publish this letter and 
confer a favor upon one and I have no doubt 
upon many who are the advocates of Stutes 
Rights.” 


Referring to the subject of an ex- 
port duty upon cotton, elaborately 
discussed in our June number, a gen- 
tleman in Alabama writes us the 
following note : 


“I have examined carefully your argument | 


in favor of levying an export duty upon cot- 
ton, and of abvlishing the import duty on 


Government needs all the resources of the South, 


Government should take all for Confederate 
bonds, or treasury warrants if they ate made 
a legal tender and as sound currency as the 
Government can make them. The Government 
would thus have a monopoly of all cotton. al- 
most by universal consent; and if any prefer 
to hold on to their cotton, an embargo could 
restrain the sale or exportation. With a mo- 
nopoly of the cotton the Government could seil 
the whole crop to the European dealers at full 
prices, and could take the cotton at full rates 
from the planter, according to quality, only 
abating the cost of transportation to Liverpool 
by the English capitalists. There would be a 
saving of commissions and other charges to the 
planter or to the Government. and a saving of 
loss by fluctuation of price for the price would 
be uniform and at full value, as the monopolist 
could hold the cotton longer than the consumer 
could forbear the purchase. A great and civil- 
ized Government it is presumed would neither 
extort more than the value or subject her citi- 
zens to loss by selling for less than the true 
| value. The great struggle for our liberty and 
our property I think will fully warrant the 
| conceding to the Government this perhaps dan 
' gerous power in time of peace, during the war, 
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and until recovery from the losses and payment 
of the debts created by the war. Where all is | 
at hazard in a war with Vandals it is folly to 
distrust our own Government. We, the plant- 
ers. need only a good circulating medium. and | 
the bonds and treasury warrants can be made | 
adequate for all our purposes if the policy re- | 
commended by the Hon. Amos R. Johnson is 

fully adopted. Many of our citizens are in debt, 

and do not think they can disregard the just 

rights of creditors; but if they could exchange 

their cotton for Government securities, and 

legally tender these to creditors. there would 

be no injustice, for all must allow that the 

claims of the Government—the claims of na- 

tional existence as a free people—are paramgpnt 

to those even of the creditor. Our debtor citi- 

zens will pay their debts as- fast as they are 

able. without forced sales: and these ought to 

be suspended while their whole income may be 

absorbed by taxes or contributions.” 


Still another letter is upon our | 
desk, relating to the great question 
of cotton and the war, from which 
we extract: 

“ Allow me to suggest through your columns 
the expediency of making cotton a Govern- 
ment monopoly, by paying the producer ten 
cents per pound and selling to the manufac- | 
turer at twelve cents, I base the idea upon the 
fact that cotton is now a necessity of civiliza- 
tion. and commercially controls the civilized | 
world. It is a political product. Its stability 
of value, secured by legislative enactment, | 
would conduce to the permanency of civiliza- 
tion, by protecting its every industrial interest, 
with all their connections of capital and labor, 
against the deleterious influence of gambling. 
speculation. and other robbery. Its political 
influence upon our Confederacy would render 
us financially independent, and enable us to 
inaugurate the commercial millenium of free 
trade with all the world and no taration. The 
elimination of that result I would prefer leav- 
ing to practical statesmen; but my crude ideas | 
are, that our Government would issue its paper 
in payment to the producer, to be used as a 
circulating medium. and sell the cotton for the 
same paper and specie. One Government agent 
at each cotton mart. with the necessary labor, 
would transact the whole business. and the 
profits from exchange would pay the whole 
expense; the profit of two cents per pound | 
would yield us about forty millions of revenue, 
which would double our peace expenses and | 
create afund to meet war exigencies. If the 
whole proceeds, say two hundred millions. are | 
immediately needed by our Government, it | 
would make our paper redeemable at the end | 
of the war, which might materially shorten it, | 
and perhaps cure our late countrymen of their | 

| 
| 
| 


political madness, by the scriptural prescrip- 
tion of elevating the metal image of the ser- 
pent that bit them. that they may look upon it 
in faith. believing, and be sound (see Dr. Cart- 
wright).” 

We are indebted to the author, 
(understood to be Dr. Mathews of, 
South Carolina) for a copy of a most | 
. . . . | 
interesting little volume, entitled Old | 
Toney and his Master; or, the Abo- 
| * . . al i 
litionist and the Land Pirate. The' 


story is founded upon facts which 
occurred in the years 1824-27, and 


illustrates some of the most agree- 


able passages of Southern life and 
manners. There are many beautiful 
characters in the book, which are, in 
every respect, well drawn. That of 
old Toney will often bring tears to 
the eyes of the reader, so true, so 
gentle, confiding and kind, as it is 
developed. The author, who is a 
tender-hearted, pure-minded, Chris- 
tian gentleman, confésses that even 
in writing the book his eyes were 
often blinded with tears, since the 
facts upon which it is founded were 
so nearly connected with his own 
home. He regards it but an attempt 
to represent the inner life of the 
slave and the slaveholder, and the 


| infamous character of those who have 


been struggling to disturb that rela- 
tion. He has not been indifferent 
to the higher and grander object of 
representing the Christian’s faith in 
times of tribulation and distress, and 
the providence of God in guiding 
and guarding him. 

It is pleasant to herald a Southern 
work from a Southern publisher, and 
we trust that the author will be en- 
couraged by such liberal evidence of 
public favor that he will speedily re- 
sume the pen. The work is published 
by the South-western Baptist Pub- 
lishing House at Nashville, Tenn. 

The same publishers send us a 
series of works from their own press, 
prepared by Mrs. S. A. Poindexter, 
long a teacher in Mississippi, which 


are admirably adapted to the wants 


of young children, and are entitled : 

1. Primer. 

2. Elementary Speller and Reader. 

3. Philological Reader, 2d Book. 

4. si “a 3d 

5. ” ' 4th “ 

The series has received the ap- 
proval of a large number of practi- 


cal teachers and scholars in all the 
| Southern States, and is well worthy 


of the attention of parents. 


Since the issue of our last number 
the great revolution, or civil war, as 
it is sometimes termed, has been in 
active progress, and the best blood of 
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the South is freely poured out in | the military operations in Virginia, 
Virginia and Missouri. The enemy together with much valuable matter 


has been made to feel, and fearfully 


too, the vastness of his undertaking, | 
as he will soon realize the impossi- | 


bility of its attainment. 
have fallen thicker and faster and 
more terrible upon his own head 
than any he has been enabled to in- 
flict. The whole South is roused to 
a pitch of enthusiasm, and death a 
thousand times will be encountered 
before submission. 


The blows | 


Let the swelling | 


and boastful columns advance. They | 


will be welcomed and thrice wel- 


comed by the same men who stood , W" ‘ | 
mainly to the exclusion of nearly the 
‘entire advertising department. 


bravely and gloriously at Manassas, 
and who will again and again drive 
them back to their Northern den. 


We ask but to maintain the liberties | 


bequeathed by our fathers—peace- 


ably if we can, but FORCIBLY if we | 


must. 


g> The Editor being en route for | 
the seat of war in Virginia, may be | 


addressed at RicumMonp during the 
present month. Articles intended 


relating to the action of Congress 
and of the Executive departments. 


p> Literary and other papers are 
solicited for the pages of the Sandon. 
Surely the pen has its mission as well 
as the sword, and we trust that our 
scholars and writers will not, in such 
an exigency, prove wanting. The 
Review must continue to perform its 
mission. The Editor will not slacken 
his efforts. If the work seem some- 
what‘ reduced in bulk it is owing 


By 
the use of the smaller type nearly 
the same quantity of reading matter 
is secured. We trust that payments 
and new subscribers will be liberally 
forwarded to the office during the 
present very trying times. 


2B Note, in the advertising de- 


| partment of the Review, the card of 


for publication may be sent to him | 


there. Letters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Review will be addressed 
to the Charleston office. The Editor 
hopes to be able to present, in the 


the Southern Shoe Factory, at Mari- 
etta, Ga. In addition to every vari- 
ety of brogans, this factory is able to 


supply any demand for harness, sole, 


| 


upper and kip skins. A similar fac- 
tory is also in full operation at New 


next number, a condensed view of! Orleans. 





